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THE DAYS OF THE DHAGONNADIENS 
‘The author's last work 
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i | 
THE HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THOMAS MORE, | 
dime, Hnted paper, antique binding, @1 60 | 


M. W. DODD, 
600 Broadway, New York, 


TWO NEW BOOKS READY THIS WEEK, 


AVERY CGLIBUN. 

A novel by the celebrated Orpheus 

fary letters, entitled Orpheus ©. Kerr Papera, have been ao rie. | 

cessful, This new work, partly humorous and partly eativvent, ia 

the beat novel of the kind ever produced in Amerien, and wil 

make ao dimmenee reneation. ¢*, Large octave, paper covers, 
#1 50 —aleo cloth bound, extra, $2. 


Were, whoee comic mili 


RENSHAWE. 
Another new and elngularly exciting novel, by the author of 
Mary Hrandeveo, which created a wenention among lady novel 
readers afew years ayo, gt, Imo, cloth, §1 7, 


Recount’ Pun LICations, 





Artomua Ward in London a newcomie book, Ulustrated, @1 50 
Nojoquo—Helper'a new ene ational politieal work, 2 00 | 
The Clervyman'h Wife, Mra, Hitelle'a (Mowatt's) new 

book, ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ‘ F é ’ © 1% 
Tho Cameron Pride, Mra, Mary d, Holmen new novel, 4 60 
llow to Make Money, and Tow to Koop It, 1 hv 
Henuselncourt, New novel, author of Bouverle, ‘ + Be 
The Mehop's Son, Alice Cary's new novel, ° ‘ » 1% 


There book«e are beautifully bound in eloth, are sold every 
Where, and will be rent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
price by 


CG, W. CARLETON & CO., Publishors, 
NW YORK, 


“ee 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
FOUNDED 1855, 
Jaa Reliable Kducational Bureau 
For supplying Schools and Families with Teachers, 
For representing Teachers who seek positions, 
For giving Parents information of good Schools, 


INSTITUTE.” 


Testimony from Rev, Hben S, Stearns, Principal of Albany Female 
Academy, N, Y. 

“Thave tried the * AMERICAN Scuoon INstirurs,’ and regard it 
48 A most desirable medium for supplying our echools and sem- 
inaries with the best teachers, and for representing well-qualified 
teachers who wish employment, All who are seeking teachers 
will finda wide range from which to select, with an assurance that 
in stating character and qualifications there is no “ humbug,” and 
there can be no mistake. Teachers will find situations for which they 
May otherwise seek in vain. The highly respectable character of 
those who conduct the ‘ InstituTE,’ affords sufficient guarantee 
of fair dealing, and of kind and polite treatment to all.” 


Circulars explaining plan and terms gent when applied for. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Actuary, 
430 Broome St., one block East of Broadway, New York. 
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THE CHRONICLE. 
iS] VPURDAY, JULY Qi, 1867. 


(Mnstamped, Gi, § 


No, 18, 


Stumped, Wd) 


CONTENTS : 
Current Byents 
The dleform Hillin the Mouse of Lords 
The Seeret of trish Einiigeation 
‘The Provress of Swede 
‘The Sittation of Plorenee 
American lecousteuetion, 
The Birmingham lection 
The Bar and Trades Unions, 
Professor Hergenréther’s Life of Photing, 
Hydney'’s Arcadia, 
Anonymous Writing 
Longtellow's Translation of Dante 
Contemporary Literature, 
The Uttera-Kanda, 
Kupgler's Zweiten Krenazige 
Ie tialie en 171, 
A Martyr to Bibliography, 
A, de Poetimartin, 
Waldemar Krone’s Youth, 
Lanenster’s Orestes 
Plumptre’s Sophocles, 
Cleveland's Concordance to Milton, 
Mueie in ite Art Mysteries, 
Dritieh Grasses, 
The Tineiana of Syria, 
Advertisements, 


Ofiice, 24 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, 
Terma of subscription, 8 per aunum, @4 per 6 months, $2 per 
Somonths, 
Subscriptiona received by 


E. L. GODKIN & CO,, 


12 Naseau Street, New York, 
WIDDLETON'S LATE PUBLICATIONS, 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO) PRESCOTT, 


PHILIP THE SECOND OF SPAIN. 


By Charles Gayarré, author of The History of Louisiana, With 
an introductory letter by George Daneroft, and a fine eteel 
portrait of Philip, from the Tithan pleture, engraved by Burt, 
An elegant octavo volume, in large, clear (plea) type, on heavy 
toned paper, price, extra cloth, ®oy half calf, @5, 

The character of Philip, drawn throughout with eleill and 
lnelvht, gives unity to the crowded reene, aa the vaet inter 
cxte of Spain, at the height of her power, are reviewed by 
the nuthor, Tt is an iinportint atudy of bietory at a period 
Which presente the tiowt inetructive leewon, exhibiting the 
inevitable retribution whieh waite pon political deapotiam, 
Oppreseive religion# authority, and a eocin! and commercial 
nyetom fettering at every etep the freedom of the individual, 


By tae Aurion or Prine, A NEW VoLUME oF 


Theo History of Louisiana, by Charles Gayarré, Be 
ing Tie AMERICAN DoMINATION, from 1805 (ita cossion to the 
United Staten) to 1861, Also, uniform with the new volume, 
new editions of the former volumes, comprising Tie Freneit 
DOMINATION, the two volumes in one, THe SPANisu Domi- 
NATION, One volume, 

These three volumes form the complete history of the 
State of Louisiana, by Mr, Gayarré, and may be had in uni- 
form seta, or cither volume separately, each volume being 
complete in itself, Svo, cloth, $4 per vol, ; half calf, $7, 

* Mr, Gayarré'’s History or Louisiana is the fruit of thor- 
ough research, and takes a very high rank among the early 
histories of the several States, GrorGe BAaNcrort,” 

Conington’s Translation of the AEneid of Vir- 

if. 1 vol., cloth, 8vo, extra cloth, $2 50, A Translation of 
the Aineid of Virgil, rendered into English octosyllabic 
verse, which was 80 much in request, for example, in Scott's 
Marmion, Byron’s Giaour, and Moore’s Fire-Worshippers. By 
the Rey. John Conington, Corpus Professor of Latin in the 
University of Dublin. 


Cood English; on, Porunar Errors in Purmotocy. By 
Edward §. Gould. 1 vol. 12mo, $1 50. 
W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 


17 Mercer Street, New York. 








HOWARD & 


FINE ENGLISH SILK UMBRELLAS 


| INCLUDING SUN UMBRELLAS AND FIVE SIZES OF RAIN UMBRELLAS. 


$6 a Year, in Advance. 
33 50 for Six Months. 
Single Copies, 15 Cents. 














BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


OPENED A LARGE INVOICE OF 


? 


They have also received a new assortment of 


Double Smelling-Bottles and Vinaigrettes, 
WITH PLACE FOR MONOGRAM ON EACH END. 
HOWARD & CO., Jewellers and Siiversmiths, 
619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


tARE LONDON BOOKS, 
A. L.~LUVSETER, 
IMPORTER OF OLD AND NEW HOOKS 
GN ALL LANGUAGES), 


14489 FULTON STREET, NEW YoOr*é 
Deseriptive and Prieed Catalogues (No, 44) naw ready, and sent 
f@fatis to any address, of a eliniee collection of valuable London 
Hiooks, both ancient and modern, just imported fram Hurepe, 
embracing rare aud curious works in the following departments ; 
Classies 
arly Printed Works 
Heeret Histories 
Biography and Memoira, 
Voyages and Travels, 
Dramatic Literature 
Vine Arte, 


Mathematics and Mechanics, 
Chemistry, Medicine, 
Theology, Latin Fathers, 
Poetry, Fiction, 

Reviews, Eneyclopedias, 
Works in Wrench and Italian,ete, 


CULTURE FOR HOMES AND SCHOOLS. - 


What are the Means hy which the Mental Faculties may de Beat 
Developed and Strengthened, How Much, and When, and 
liow to Study ; Llow to Acquire the Art of Rendering One's 
Self Agreenble; What are the Errore into which the Young 
are Likely to Fall; What the Habits they should Most Care 
fully Avoid, : 

These are questions which have been greatly neglected. With 
eearcely a word of counsel in hia whole acholastic ecourae, the 
youth is expected to develope for Limes Mental Success and So- 
cial Excellence, To remedy this defect is the design of Mantan 
AND SociaL CULTURES A TEXT HOOK FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIA, 
by L, O, Loomis, A.M., M.D, President of Wheeling Female 
College, 

CONTENTS! 

Car, 1, How to Obtain Knowledge, 

Il, Observation, Reading, Leetures, 

Meditation eompared 

HHT, Rules relating to Observation, 

IV, Of Books and Heading, 
V, Judgement of Booka, 
I 


Conversation, and 


I, Of Living, Instructions, and Lectures, 

I, ules of Improvement by Conversation, 

» Practicnl! Hinte—Low and When to Speak, and What 
to May, 

IX, Of Study or Meditation, 

X, Of Fixing the Attention 


NI, Of Enlarging the Capacity of the Mind, 
NIL, Of Improving the Memory, 
IHL, Of Self-Control, 

y! A Cheertul Disposition, 


/, Voliteness, 
AVI, Practical Hints on Behavior, 


A CONVENIENT AND VALUABLE MANUAL Fron Home Stupy, 
Just Published, Price #1, 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Publishers, 


450 Broome Street, New York, 


“CARMINA YALENSIA.” 


A new collection of College Songs and Music, as sung by the Studenta 
of Yale and other Colleges, with PianoJSorte Accompaniments, 
Compiled and arranged by FERD, V, DD, GARRETSON, of the 
CLASS OF 1866, and comprising all the old popular and atandard 
College Songa, with numerous pieces not hitherto.published, The 
Jamous “ WOODEN-SPOON LANCIERS" and the “SONG OF 
THE SPOON,” also the celebrated * CHRISTMAS ANTHEM,” as 
sung by the BEETHOVEN SOCIETY OF YALE, are included in 
this collection, 

The volume is a royal octavo, bound in extra cloth, price $1 50; 
sent to any address, by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 


THE USUAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE, 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


229 Broadway. 
New York, June 1, 1867. 
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THE NEW MAGAZINE. Trades Unions. By Rev. William Arnot. z 4 
PSE DEW PAGAe Studies from the Old Testament. By the Editor. X. Ruth the J. B. LIPPINCOT T & Cc ) a 
Virtuous, 
| me E ES The Helmsvale Sunday-school. By Stephen Aylmer. With an PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS 
moe 5 R Of AD WAY illustration, ep - . ’ a eae 
rene ar& Grawees aera The Competition. By F, E. M. Trayner. 
AN INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE, * Quiet Resting Places.” By the Rev. John Hays, M.A. PHILADELPHIA, 
THE projectors of Tuer BRoapway feel satisfied the time has A Reed Shaken with the Wind. By Andrew Whitgift. i 
now meteod when a closer connection in literature should exist | Notes for Readers Out of the Way. HAVE NOW READY 
between the Old and the New Worlds. Wehave had and are hay-| Subscription price of The Sunday Magazine, $3ayear. Address 


ing International Congresses and International Colleges, Interna- 
tional Coinage and International Exhibitions, all of which con- 
tribute to drawing closer the friendly bonds of ** the fellowship 
of the nations,” and now we are to have an International Maga- 
zine to help them in their good work. 

It is the design of THE Broapway—which name may be taken 

as synonymous with the metropolises of the two great Anglo- 

Saxon nations, Great Britain and America—to draw together the 
literery caterers of these two nations in a magazine that will 
acknowledge the right of each author to the product of his brain 
in both countries. The editor will receive and insert papers 
from both sides of the Atlantic, without regard to nationality, 
the only requisites being that the articles be written in good 
English, that they be entertaining, recreative, and dight—that is 
to say, they should be sociable without being frivolous, and. if 
they aim at being instructive, *hey must be such as can be easily 
digested. The papers may be on any subject save politics—poli- 
tics being dull things, we eschew them. 

The writers may be of any creed or class. Laymen and clergy- 
men alike are invited to say their say in THE Broapway, if such 
be said in good English and in few, well-weighed words. 

Arrangements have already been made, and others are being 
made, with some of the best literary caterers of both Broadways 
and Nations; and as an earnest of what readers may expect, we 
append a few of ihe names set forth by The Broadway of London. 
In due time, The Broadway of New York will set forth the list of 
engaged writers on the western side of the Atlantic; but in this, 
as in other things, the Magazine may be expected to speak for 

itself, 

Among the engaged writers set forth by The Broadway of Lon- 
don may be named: The Author of Guy Livingstone, Rev. J. C. 
M. Bellew, Robert Buchanan, Leicester Buckingham, F. C. 
nand, Henry J. Byron, Amciia B. Edwards, W. W. Fenn, Dr. 
Fennell, Percy Fitzgerald, J. Hain Friswell, Ernest Griset, John 
Hollingshead, Tom Hood, Charles Knis ht, Samuel Lover, Thomas 
Miller, John Ox 1 Dr, Peard, Professor Pepper, Mrs. Riddell, 
W. HH. Russell, LL.D., George Augustus Sala, Arthur Sketchley, 
Hesba Stretton, W. ny Teveimeier, W. Moy Thomas, and Edmund 

ates 











TERMS: 

The Broadway will be published monthly, at 25 cents; each 
monthly part will contain eizhty octavo pages of letter press, and 
two or more full-page illustrations, printed ~ toned paper. The 
yearly subscription for single copies will 3 two copies, 
$5 50: three copies, si five copies, sin 25; and $2 25 to 
each subscriber in clubs larger than five. 

Address the Publishers, 


GEGRGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


416 Broome Street, New York. 

















Reavy To-Day. 
I 2 f 
THE BROADWAY 
FOR SEPTEMBER, 1867, 
CONTAINING 

1, BRAKESPEARE; orn, THE Fortunes oF A FREE-LANCE. 

By the author of Gay Livingstone (with a full-page illustra- 

tion by G. A. Pasquier). 


Cuaprer I. Twenty Years Back. 
xe Il. Matched, not Mated. 


* TIL, The Working of the Rescript, 
* IV. The Breeding of the Bastard. 
od VY. Aun Hazarene. 


CHARMAIN, 
. DRAMATIC 
head. 

4. A WONDERFUL CRAD. 
illustrations.) 

5. Ww ‘Ll, LIAM CULLEN BRYANT AND AMERICAN POETRY. 

sy W. Clark Russell. 

6. FLO'S FATE. By Clement W. Scott. 

%. HOLLAND HOUSE. Jy the Rev. J. C. ¥ 
full-page illustration by Rt. C. Hulme) 

8 FALLING IN LOVE. By the author ‘of The Gentle Life. 

9. IN THE SEASON. By Edmund Yates (with a full-page 
illustration). 

10. ENGLISH STABILITIES. By the Rev. C. W. Denison. 

11. SECOND THOUGHTS. By F. C. Burnand. 

2. AMARANTH. By Savile Clarke: 


GEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, Publishers, 


416 Broome Street (near Broadway), New York. 


By Robert Buchanan, 
CRITICS CRITICISED. 


go29 


By John Mollings- 


3y Ernest Griset. (With eight 


Bellew (with 


For Sale and Subscribers’ Names received by all Booksellers. 





New Books in PREPARATION. 
1. GOD'S GLORY IN THE HEAVENS. With 12 Lithographed 
= es, and twenty wood-cut illustrations. By William 
eitch, D.D. 
2. VOLCES | THE -ROPILETS, in Praise, Prayer, and Human 


Life. By C. J. Vaughan, D.D. 
3. AMONG THE SQU IRRELS. 
lustrations by Ernest Gr +" 
4. THE SPORTSMAN AND NATURALIST IN CANADA, by 
Major Ross King, with chrome litho: graph and other Ilus- 
trations, 
5. NAUON; or, WOMAN’S WAR. By 
Cheap Edition. 
6. WEALTH AND WELFARE. One Volume Edition. 
miah Gotthelf. 
%. DR. AUSTIN'S GUESTS. 
Gilbert. 
LIVES OF INDIAN OFFICERS. 
BOSWELL’S JOHNSON, 
. VINEDS OUTLINES OF 


Ly William Denison, with Il- 


Alexandre Dumas. 
By Jere- 
By William 
By William Kaye. 


Globe Edition, 
THEOLOGY. 


One Volume Edition. 


SoH 


New Edition. 


This day, in royal imperial 8yo, 72 pages and 3 plates, price 25 
ceuts, the part for August of 


THE SUNDAY MACAZINE. 
EDITED BY THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 
CONTENTS: 


The Huguenot Family in the English Village. By Sarah Tyler. 
With an illustration. Chaps. XXX. to XXXII. 
The Psalms of the Sons of Korah: A Biblical $ Study. 
sor Plumptre. 

Centenary Jubilee in Memory of Oberlin. 
Hilaire, of Paris. 

Autumn Poems. By Elpis 

How to Use the Epistles. 
mans (second part). 

A Sunday at St. Moritz. y J. R. Leitchild, M.D. 

Philip’s Mission. By cad C 4 tig Knox, With an illustration. 

Wealth and Riches according to the Bible. By the Ven, Arch- 
deacon Smith. 

Parkin Jeffvock pains sy W. G. Blakie, D.D. 

Job’s Son. By F.G. WwW a. 


sy Profes- 


By Professor St. 


ee Dean of Canterbury. VIII. Ro- 


CEORGE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 


416 Broome’Street, New York. 





This day, royal Svo, 72 pages and 3 toned paper plates, 
cents, the August part of 


GOCD WORDS 
EDITED BY NORMAN seatinem 


CONTENTS? 


| 
| 
| 
price 25 
| 
' 
| 
| 


D.D. 


A London Story. By George Macdonald, 
‘hapters XXXL, to XXXVI. 


ical 


Guild Court: 
author of Alec Forbes, ete. 
With an illustration, 

Il. Summer. By Rev. Alfred Norris. 
LL. Garibaldi’s Retreat from pe and the last Months of An- 
netta, By an Eye-Witnes 
IV. The Baths of Broussa. By brs. Walker, author of Through 
Macedonia. With Ilusirations. 
V. The Creed of Christendom, V. The Resurrection of Jesus. 
By the Very Rev, William Alexander, Dean of Emly. 
VL. Inthe Choir. By Isabelle Tyvie. With an Ilustration. 
VIL. Saint Margaret of Scotland. By Professor J. C. Shairp. 
With an Lilustri ation. 

VIIT. Summer Holidays. By R. W. Dale, M.A. 

1X. From Iudia. By Margaret Ellis. With Iustrations. 
X. English Dialects. By J. W. Hales, M.A. 
XI. Grace’s Fortune, With an Illustration, € haps, XI. to XVI. 


Subscription price to Good Words, 33a year, Address 


GEORGE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
416 Broome Street, New York, 


GET THE BEST. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY UNAGRIDCED. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED. 
OVER 3,000 FINE ENGRAVINGS. 
NINGS NOT IN OTHER DICTION- 
ARLES. 


A necessity to every intelligent family, student, teacher, and 


10,000 WORDS AND MESA 





professional man. What Library is complete without the best 
English Dictionary ? 

* Superior, in most respects. to Any other English Dictionary | 
known to me.”—//: 1. George P. Marsh. 

“Tn our opinion, it is the best dictionary that either Eugland 
or America an boast.’—Vutional Quarterly Review, 

“In its general accuracy, completeness, and + ictical utility, 


the work is one which none w hoe J 


mread or write can heneor- 
ward afford to dispense w ith.’—Atlantie Monthly. 


“Viewed as a whole, we are confident that no other living lan- 
guage has a dictionary which so fully and faithfully sets forth its 
present condition as this Jast edition of Webster does that of 
our aggre and spoken English tougue.”—J/arper’s Magazine. 


“Tur New Wesster is glorious—it is perfect—it distances 
and de Be compe tition—it leaves nothing to be desired.”—J. Z/. 
Raymond, LLD., President of Vassar College. 


In one volume of 1,840 10) Royal Quarto Pages. 


Published by 


c.& C. MERRIAM, 


Springfield, Mass. 


S0LD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


Reapy AuGust 25. 


AMBROSE FECIT; 
oR, 
TUE PEER AND THE PRINTER. 
A NOVEL. 
By Tuomas DuNN ENGLIst 
8vo. paper, price 50 cents. 
Send in your orders carly. 
HILTON & CO., Publishers, 
19 Beckman Street, New York. 
“THE HANDSOMEST AND BEST JUVENILE MAGAZINE 

PUBLISHED IN Til: COUNTRY.” 





SEPTEMBER NUMBER NOW READY, 


THE RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
CONTAINING TWO SPLENDID FULL-PAGE 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The fifteen articles are unusually varied and attractive, and 
profusely illustrated by the most talented American artists. 





Subscription for the year, ‘ " ° : $2 50. 
Subscription for the half year, a ; ‘ 





NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 





CLUB RATES. 

Three copies, $6.50; five copies, $10; ten copies, $20, and ex- 
tra copy gratis. Single copies, 25 cents. The first number will be 
sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of 20 cents. 

Agents and canvassers wanted in every part of the country. 
Clergymen and teachers supplied with the magazine one year for 
, 


HURD & HOUCHTON, Publishors, 


459 Broome Street, New York. 





The Rebuke of St. Peter. By William Hanna, D.D., 








| 
k 
| 
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|On the Boulevards; or, Memorable Men and Things 
drawn on the spot, 1853-1866. Together with Trips to Nor. 
mandy and Brittany. By W. BLANCHARD JERROLD, author of 
At Home in Paris, etc., etc. 2 vols. 12mo, extra cloth, price 


oo we 


Do Wo. 


C-Kee-Pa: A Religious Ceremony, and other Customs of the 


Mandans. By George Catruin. 1 vol. 4to, with 13 chromo- 


lithographic illustrations, clot:. otra, gilt edges, price $5. 


| The Election of Representatives. Parliamentary 
and Muuicipal. By Tuos. Ware, Esq. Third 
1 vol, 12mo, cloth, 


A Treatise. 
edition. 
$2 50. 


With Preface, Appendix, etc. 


Randolph Gordon, and other Stories. Second 
Series of Novelettes. By ‘*Ovurpa,” author of Idalia, Strath- 
more, Cecil Castlemaine’s Gage, Chandos, Granville de Vigne, 
ete. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, price $1 75. 
ao The books of this lady—for no one but a woman 
coul 1d have written them—are remarkable for a certain fervid 
brilliancy of conception ard description, a luxurious color, a 
strength of passion, and a remarkable richness of quotation 
and expression which makes them very fascinating to a cer 
tain class of readers.”’— Clerdlund Leader. 
La Lyre Francaise. By Gustave Masson. 1 vol. 16mo, 
printed on tinted paper, bound in fine green vellum, with side 


stamp, price $1 75. 


By Sir E 


with Frontispiece. 


The Last of the Barons. 
Bart. 


. Butwer Lytton, 


Complete in 1 vol. 16mo, GLOBE 


Epivion, Tiuted paper, tine green cloth, price $1 50. 


This is the fourth volume iskued of our GLoBEe EDITION oF 
sULWER’s Novess. It is printed in longprimer type, on 
tinted paper, illustrated with engraved frontispiece, and 
neatly bound in green morocco cloth. This edition will pos- 
fess the advantages of being legible, portable, handsome, and 
cheap. 


MANLEY 
1 vol 


A Manual of Marine Insurance. By 
Ilorxkins, author of A Hand-book of Averaze, etc., ete. 
royal Svo, printed on supertine paper, cloth. 

The 


cidents. 


Seven Weoks’ War. Its Antecedents and Its In- 
By Hl. M. Hozter, F.C.S., P.G.S., Military Corre- 
spondent of The London Times with the Prussian Army dur- 
ing the German Campaign of 1566. 2 vols, Svo, with numer- 
ous maps and plans, superfine paper, extra cloth, price $10. 
“. . . Highly distinguished at the Staff College, where 
he exhibited acquirements which specially qualified him for 
observing the movements of a foreign army, Mr. Hozier added 
to the knowledge of military operations and of languages, 
which he has proved himself to possess, a ready and skilful 
pen, and excellent faculties of observation and description. 
All that Mr. Ilozier saw of the great events of the war 
-aud he saw a large share of them—he describes in clear and 
vivid language.”’"— London Salurday Review. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

The People the Sovereigns: Being a Comparison of 
the Government of the United States with those of the Re 
publics which have existed before, with the Causes of their 
Decadence and Fall. ex-President of the 

United States. 


fon and administrator. 


By James Monroe, 
Edited by Samue. L, Gouverneur, his grand 
1 vol, 12mo, tinted paper, extra 


cloth, price $1 75 


Far Above Rubies. A new novel. By Mrs. J. Il. Riv- 
DELL, author of The Rich Husband, The Race for Wealth, 
Boy Cte. 


Maxwell Drewitt, etc 1 yol, 12mo, cloth, price $1 75. 


Meteoric Astronomy: A Treatise on Shooting Stars, 
Fire-Balls, and Aerolites. By Dante. Kirnkwoop, LL.D,, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in Washington and Jefferson College. 


Printed on tinted paper. 1 vol,12mo, extra cloth, price $1 50. 


Melpomene Divina; or, Voems on Christian Themes. 
By Cunistorurr LAOMEDON PINDAR, 1 vol. 16mo, extracloth, 
price $1 50. 


NEARLY READY. 


Beatrice Boville, and other Stories. Third 
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THE TWO GREAT POWERS OF THE FUTURE. 
Il.—AMERICA, 
N the observations we purpose to offer on the future 
of America, we desire it to be understood that we 
are rather predicting what we belicve to be inevitable 
than defending what we still as thoroughly believe to 
be, on every principle of justice and benevolence, de- 
fensible and even laudable. What we are about to say 
will be at variance with much of the constitutional 
bunkum of ten years ago; it will give shape and utter- 
ance to the unformed ideas of the popular mind to- 
day; afew years hence it will have been developed 
from conviction into practical resolve; and men are 
now born who will live to see the greater portion of 
it an accomplished fact. 

Ten years ago men talked about the constitution of 
this country in a strain which seemed to make it of 
considerably greater efficacy than Gop’s constitution 
of the world. Before it human passions were to sink 
iato the calm of peace and moderation, Foreign 
powers, abashed before its wisdom, were gradually to 
copy its provisions and rejoice—with envy, it is true, 
but still with great joy—in the light of its instructions. 
We ourselves were to go on and grow, no doubt, but 
always in the same way; addjng from time to time 
new territory to our area, but always cutting up our 
territories into states and giving them an equal share 
in the affairs of government. The constitution recog- 
nized no other method of growth. To us alone among 
nations conquest was impossible; for in the constitu- 
tion there was no provision for maintaining govern- 
ment in conquered countries, and if territories were at 
any time annexed, their denizens became at once not 
subjects but citizens of the United States. In all our 
national affairs it was assumed as an axiom that 
neither individual states nor the Federal Government 
either could or would do anything for which the con- 
stitution does not make express provision. Thus the 
constitution was regarded as a second Janus, looking 
two ways at a time; by its express provisions limit- 
ing, commanding, or forbidding; and by its mere 
silence checking states and Federal Government alike 
whenever, in some new condition of affairs, some action 
or some policy not contemplated by the constitution 
should become expedient. The war has taught us 
many things; but the most pregnant lesson it has 
taught us is the absolute worthlessness of p2per con- 
stitutions in restraining the wild bursts of human 
passion, and that they are but as straw before the 
wind when they contend against inevitable destiny. 
The constitution gaye no power to states to separate 
from the confederation, and we laughed at the ide: 
of secession. Yet eleven states seceded. The con- 
stitution gave no right to Congress to coerce a state 


while in the Union, and as little right to conquer it if 


out. Yet we did coerce and conquer the Confederate 
States. The constitution did expressly forbid impris- 
onment without a speedy jury trial. Yet at the tinkle 
of a telegraphic bell in Mr. Seward’s oflice prisons 
were filled up with multitudes of prisoners charged 
With no offence—some of them merely suspects d’étre 


suspect’s—and this without a shadow or pretence of 


legal constitutional regularity. We yield to none in 
reverence for the constitution of our country. We 
deprecate the ill-regulated self-conceit that would 
tamper with its sacredness by grafting upon it some 
crude fancy in the shape of an amendment. But ex- 
perience has tanght us that a constitution framed for 
quict days of peace cannot restrain men’s passions nor 
their actions at a time of revolution or of civil war. 
As little can it stand against the nation’s appointed 
destiny. And, happily, our constitution, although it 
does not contemplate nor make provision for necessi- 
ties Which lie in the future, interposes no express pro- 
wsion which need hinder us when such necessities 
arise, It was not intended to do that. It was in- 
tended to define the functions of the government of a 
mpublic, Tt was not intended to restrain the action 
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order of Providence, be called to sway an EMPrRe, 
This contingency is near at hand, Wenced nochange 
in the constitution to enable us to meet it with be- 
coming energy and dignity, But we must remember 
that the silence of the constitution on a matter which 
its framers could not have foreseen, and for which 
they had no right to legislate, is not to be considered 
as a bar to our free action, It is our affair. Ours is 
the duty. The responsibility is ours, and the silence 
of the dead is no law for the conscience of the living. 

Up to a certain point there is but little difference 
of opinion as to the desirableness of the extension of 
the great American Republic. 





Her power of assimi- 





lation is immense. The crowds of foreign immigrants | 


that land upon our shores retain no national individ- 
uality. In five years they become Americans in right 
of naturalization, and in their enthusiastic love of 
American institutions they are sometimes more Amer- 
ican than the Americans. The trace of foreign influ- 
ences wholly disappears in the second generation. 
From this source, therefore, however crafty politicians 
may endeavor to play upon the fears or ignorance of 
citizens of foreign birth, in order to secure their votes, 
no danger need be apprehended for the country, Yet 
the foreign immigration added to the natural increase 
of our population will in 1900 have increased our 
population to 100,000,000, that is, to more than the 
vnited (present) populations of Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark, Holland, Belgium, France, Great Britain, and 
Ireland, The advantage to us of so great and homo- 
geneous an increase of our population cannot well be 
over-estimated, It assuredly is not denied. 

Neither is there any doubt of the advantage to us 
of acquiring Canada, which nobody supposes to be 
otherwise a doubtful thing than as regards the time 
when it shall be cifected, The Canadians are of our 
own blood and our own speech. Their traditions 
for above twelve hundred years are our traditions 
also. We have substantially the same laws, and the 
same long training in self-government. And what is 
more important, we can have but one interest. Can- 
adian interests suffered more in some respects by our 
late war than ours did in the North, and certain it is 
that their prosperity depends in great measure on 


ours, This fact will grow from year to year more 


evident to the Canadians, and they will soon desire | 


to have a voice in the administration of a country 
which, whether they will or no, has so immense a 
power over their well-being. But it will be well 
that they should not delay too long about it for their 
own sakes. If they come in any reasonable time, 
they can make their own conditions, Every proy- 
ince, doubtless, will be able to secure admission to 
the Union as a separate state if it applies in time. If 
it does not, their case may not be quite so favorable. 
Our people are already weary of the miserable im- 
pediments to commerce on their northern frontier ; 
and the teeming millions of our agricultural popula- 
tion will ultimately demand with reason why the 
lakes and the St. Lawrence, the natural outlets for 
their produce, should be held against them by one 
tenth or twentieth of their numbers? If the Cana- 
dians suffer that time to come, not they but this re- 
public will command the situation and impose the 
terms. We should consider such a consummation as 
unfortunate, as it certainly would be unnecessary. 
The union of the Canadian Provinces with the 
United States must manifestly come about in one 
way or another. It is on all accounts to be desired 
that when it does take place it should be under cir- 
cumstances and on terms of generous kindness and 
of mutual appreciation that may give to each a just 
pride in the other. Come as it may, however, the 
Canadian territory will give symmetry to our posses- 
sions, and the well-balanced character of the Cana- 
dians themselves will add no little of stability and 
gravity to our people and their institutions. Thus 
far there is little question of the benefit to be de- 
rived from annexation and absorption, for the terri- 
tory to be acquired is necessary to our commercial 
and other interests, and the people to be absorbed 
are perfectly homogeneous with our own. They could 
at once and with perfect intelligence take part in all 
the functions of the governme’ t. 

When, however, the annexation of Spanish Ameri- 
can countries is considered, we are met at once by 





what appear to be insuperable difficulties. Their 
territories are not necessary to the completeness of 
ours ; and the constitutional character of their peoples 
is in most respects antagonistic to our own, The 
impediment of language, were we to admit them on 
like terms with the Canadiaus, would itself be a great 
obstacle to their intelligent and capable participation 
in affairs of government; yet practically this would 
be the least of all our didiculties, It has been amply 
demonstrated that these peoples are incapable 
of decent self-government. Of the two elements 
combined in their mixed blood, neither has ever 
yet succeeded in attaining anything permanent in 
the way of goverament except despotism or an- 
archy. The history of Spanish rule in America 
and in Europe is one long tale of royal tyranny and 
chronic disturbance. The Indian race has hardly a 
tradition of any other government than that of Spain, 





unless we are credulots enough for faith in the 
absurdities of Mr. Prescott’s beautiful romance. Dut 
worse than either Spaniard or Indian is the mongrel 
breed composed of both. With all the haughty self- 
conceit and pride of the Iberian, they have the cun- 
ning, treachery, and savage thirst for blood @hat 
mark the Indian character. To call the government 
of such a horde of balf-domesticated wild beasts a 
republic is a slander oh the very name. To admit 
them to a share in governing ourselves would presup- 
pose a measure of degeneracy or a depth of folly in 





our people that has hardly yet been reached. Indeed, 
the experiment of American institutions among such 
a race has had a long and most disastrous trial, The 
so-called United States of Mexico, framed on our 


| model, and reframed over fifty times in less than 


| thirty years to suit the Mexican peculiarities, have 
| been about as happy an experiment in government as 
one could hope for in a den of tigers. What these 
people need is to be governed. Govern themselves 
i they cannot. Unless, then, they are to be left an in- 
| sult to the age, and a grim parody and caricature of 
| republican institutions, there must be an empire over 
| them—an empire strong enough to rule them with a 
| rod of steel, if need be; wise enough to educate and 
train them for a century or two, till their carnivorous 
instincts have been somewhat modified by compul- 
| sory habit, and benevolent enough to recognize in its 
| superior power and wisdom both a mission for hu- 
manity and a responsibility to Gon, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Such an empire 
cannot be established nor sustained by any European 
nation. Europe has enough to do athome, It cannot 
be sustained by any emperor relying on the Mexicans 
themselves for power to hold him up. That would 
be nothing better than another form of Mexican self- 
government, and the stark body of the unhappy, 
butchered Maximilian shows us how that sort of 
thing must end. 





Are, then, these noble countries, on which a benefi- 
cent Creater has showered down a richer wealth of 
material blessings than on any others on the habitable 
world, to be for ever left to answer no more noble 
end than that of breeding savages? Or is a mongrel 
race of bloody-minded brutes for ever to withhold a 
country, rich in all that makes a country rich, and 
pleasant as the garden of the Lord, from the whole 
race of civilized mankind? We think not. What 
no European power can do—what no emperor in 
Mexico can ever do, however high his genius and 
however generous his aims—this Imperial Republic 
will do, and in doing it she will but recognize her 
lofty destiny, which is to be at once a great republic 
of enlightened freemen and a mighty empire ruling 
over an inferior and uneducated people; training 
them by just laws to the practice of those virtues 
which alone can make a people free, and opening to 
the use and benefit of man the fairest regions of the 
Western continent, This process is inevitable. Eu- 
rope recognizes its necessity and is already calling on 
us in the name of reason, humanity, and civilization 
to stand up like men and meet it; and we shall 
before long meet it. But let it be with clear heads 
as well as strong arms, Let us remember that no 
theories of government, however beautiful, have any . 
value in a case where long experience has proved 
them to be thoroughly impracticable. Our institu- 
tions, whether theoretically right or not, are practi- 
sully possible to the enlightened Anglo-Saxon peo- 
ples, Hence, to us and our Canadian fellow-citizens 
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of the future, they are equally desirable and cannot 


be withheld from either, Among popes of 


the Latin race no such system has to this € lay been 


applied. The migratory Indian never dreamed of 


breed of 
hha result so hideously comic 


such a thing, The mongrel savages in 


Mexico have tried it wit] 
that the spirit of Mephistopheles must have laughed | 
outright thereat. Let us not, then, attempt the im- 
possible. The murderers of Maximilian will not be 
long in giving us a just cause of offence. 
will march again to Mexico, as they have 
but they will not quit Mexico, 


Our troops 
done before, 
We shall establish 


there a government of ain enough to make the 
guilty tremble, a government of law to give the in- 


offensive peace, a government of progress that shall 
give the enlightencd—if there be such—hope. We 
shall not establish a mere military despotism looking 
only to its own security and gain. 
try whether Mexicans are capable of being trained 
to govern themselves. Their sham attempt at na- 
tionaiity, of course, must disappear. Their factitious 
and fictitious states will be no more than what they 
lave always hitherto been, convenient geographical 
designations. 
Anglo-S 
doubt 
ruling states and nations may perhaps succeed, with 
proper aid, in the 
fairs. It is in 
municipality t 
a century or 


But the system which prepared the 
saxon people to become what we are, we shall, 
tless, give them. Men who are incapable otf | 
idininistration of less dillicult af- 
the local commune and in the civic 
hat Mexicans must learn te govern. In 
two they may be fit for something 
greater, but for a considerable time they will require 


more than a little help even in them. Such help they 


can only hope to have from ourselves, and they are | 
quite sure to get it before long whether they hope | 
s y HOT 


for it or not. 

Passing beyond to 
the observations 
force. Here, too,a barbarous race of half. 
the resources of a country which possesses advantages 


— 


1 ucatar 
nade on 


nand Central J 
-breeds waste 


capable of yiclding comfort, and even wealth, to mil- 
ions, and which needs but the hand of an intelligent 
and powerful government to make it all it should be; | 
and here again no other government than our own can | 
meet the necessities of the case. We must, 


commerce and our travel to the states on the Pacific. 


Doubtless the Pacilic railway will accomplish much, | the disadvantage of the former, he was assailed with 


and must, of course, attract a large 
as well astravel. But theeasier communication with 
the Pacific states becomes, the faster they will grow 
both in the number and necessities of population, and 
the greater will be the amount 
needed 
mense expense, be sent by rail. 


The 
increase instead of lessening the amount of trade 
through Central America; and it ts not eventually 
diminish the amount of travel 


railway will 


y the same route, 
Tor when the Pacific railway opens Saar tay with 
the steamship companies, the latter must, of course, 
reduce their fares, and thus they will attract a large 
part of the constantly increasing stream of travellers 
to California and Oregon. Unless, then, 
merce is to lie, in one of its most important 
at the mercy of uw petty and much worse than semi- 
barbarous people, we are bound, in justice to our- 
selves, to take possession of the country through which 
it passes. Here again we shall encounter the same plic- 
nomena of race and anarchy, the same demand for 
law sustained by power, and the same duty of 
advancing education, progress, and civilization as in 
Mexico. Doubtless, secing the same diflicultics to be 
overcome and the same duties to be performed, we 
shall endeavor to effect the same beneficial ends by 
the same wise and necessary means, 

Thus, sooner or later, the northern continent of 
America will either be absorbed into one common- 
wealth, or be subjected toa process of regeneration un- 
der our imperial control, But our empire will not, 
cannot be restrained, even within the limits of the 
northern continent. South America has also yet to 


our 


We shall at least | 


| inferior peoples the benetit of wise and beneiicent, but 
| 





| ambitious greed and the vain pride that apes humil- 


niecrica, | 
Mexico apply with equal 


moreover | 
remember that this country is the iiacheoncy of our | upon the mann@s of his countrymen, and compared 


_ . | 
amount of freight | 


of transportation | 
| 
for commodities which cannot, without im- | 


com- 
avenucs, | 


TABLE. 
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out of it, From time to time we shall be forced to 


intervene, and intervention will infallibly, as in a 
hundred well-known instances, become first occupa- 
tion, with its thou 


If we only learn the art of giving to 


and duties and | 


ls 


then dominion, 


responsibilities, 


firm and stable government, the blessing to their 
people will be scarcely greater than the blessing to 
our own, For while it is required of all men to be 
virtuous, the highest virtue is required and is at- 
tained in a wise and generous use of empire. All 
men can be taught obedience. Few are trusted with 
the opportunity to command, Supreme power over 
men and nations—such as lies before the people of 
this country—is but scldom granted by the Great Dis- 
poser of events. It has always been esteemed a bless- | 
ing to the holders, and has always called the highest 
faculties of those who held it into play. The sway 
of England in her vast possessions, in spite of cer- 
tain obvious and unavoidable defects, may be said to 
have conferred great blessings on most of her innumer- 
one chief 
So far 
as we can now see with the lights before us, the ad- 
vance of Chri 


able subjects, and has, no doubt, been 


cause of the self-reliant energy of her people. 


stian progress and enlightenment de- 


pends ny iout almost the whole eastern hemi- 
sphere upon — ial Russia. 
dent that Ww 


missi 


It seems no less eyi- 








are destined to fullil the same great | 
on in the westert And if we but | 
banishing alike the impulse of | 


hemisphere. 


ission, 





accept the n 
. . . 
ity; abandoning mere theories of constitutional 


forms, that suit ourselves and ought to be preserved | 


among us, while they do not answer the necessities of | 
other and resolutely to 
advance the influences of enlighte ae Christian civili 


races; and resolving calm 
zation among the weaker and less-favored peoples of 
this continent, we shall deserve, on moral grounds, 
as well 


| 
' 
| 
as on account of our colossal power, to be | 


described as THE GREAT POWER OF WESTERN | 
li MISPHERE. | 
EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 
FYYWENTY years ago, when Mr. 

openness of his heart, 


Cooper, in the 
passed some strictures 


some things in Amcrica to other things in Europe, to 


such a burst of unr 


pose 1 





sasoning passion as might be sup- 
to be levelled by a mob of Chinese against a | 


travciled compatriot who had incaitiously alle ‘ged | 
that some possible detail was better managed out of | 
China than in it. In other words, although Mr. 
Cooper’s style of admonition may at timcs have been 
injudicious, his example plainly showed that most | 
Americans who contemplated and resented it cared 
less for truth than for national vanity. We do not 
believe that there is less genuine patriotism in the 
country than there was then, although 
discontented spirits maintain the contrary, but 
there is certainly more enlightenment or more phi- 
| losophy, since similar strictures to those of the censo- 


now some 





rious novelist are now frequently published and 
listened to with comparative equanimity. 


Thus, a 
clever correspondent of The World newspaper drew | 
some parallels the other day between Irench and | 
American cities quite as sharp and presumably as 
distasteful to national complacency as any passages 
in Lfome as Bound ; but we have not yet heard Mr. 
ffurlburt denounced as a snob, a scoundrel, and a liar, 
jor the journal which he serves declared to be “ un- 
American” or “ prejudiced” 
publicity, 





for giving his views 
This is certainly a very promising sign. 
It shows that our people are fairly emerging from 
that novitiate of provincialism which, however in, 
evitable as a phase of national growth and experi- 
ence, was certainly unfavorable to comprehensive 
intelligence, and therefore to true progress. To pass 
from that state of mind and knowledge which causes 
men to insist that they already have the best of every - 
thing to the state which leads them to resolve that 





learn from us, and under our direction, the firstelements | they will attain the best of everything, is a very great 


of government. For some time we shall lie under 


no other obligation to her people than to intervene | quarter of a century has brought about. 


| step indeed ; 


| and this, substantially, is what the last 


It was for- 


and arbitrate between them in their constant strifes.| merly the almost universal habit of Americans to 


The less of this we have to do for some time, 
etter; we shall not be able, however, always to keep 


the | receive any suggestion respecting points of superiori- 


y in the Old World over the New as if it involved an 


| 
|? 
> 
| 


ards. 


| judice. 


| situation ! 
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mputation of crime, and to resent it accordingly, It 
s becoming their more rational custom to listen to 


such sugeestions with interest and patience, with a 
view, if found practicable and expedient, to adopé 


14 


improvements and attain the most desirable stand- 


The deliberate and dispassionate examination 


which is thus brought about cannot but prove of 


essential service. A comparison of usages—muni- 


cipal, economic, hygienic, and other—sometimes re- 


sulting in the conviction that our own ways are 
best and sometimes the contrary, must surely be one 
of the most effective means for promoting the general 
comfort and prosperity of society. The maxim, to 
prove all things and hold fast that which is good, 
is, like many others, cosmopolitan as well as scriptu- 
ral, It is scarcely necessary to add that the growing 
disposition to adopt and apply it is, in a great 
degree, attributable to the effect of increased Euro- 
pean travel. 

In Mr. Cooper’s day, when people went to and fro 
across the Atlantic in ships at best like the Montauk 
in his own Jipmeward Bound, the number who availed 
themselves of the privilege was necessarily very small. 
Such persons might see, and often, like himself, did 
sce that, apart from the momentous differences of 
political institutions, there were many matters in 
Kurope which their countrymen of the great and 
growing land of the West might profitably examine 
and, with more or less modification, adopt for them- 


selves. But the leaven of these observers was trifling 


|in amount; and, partly owing to national animositics, 


| partly to the mercantile character of the majority of 


travellers, and partly to the deticiency of literary me- 
diums of a suitable class, what was in fact orthology 
was, as in Mr. Cooper's case, commonly taken for pre- 
At that time not one individual in a thou- 
the uneducated immigrant class, had 
been abroad, At presenty how different is the 


sand, uniess of 
ever 


Of ocean steamers the number departing 


| from either continent now exceeds the average of one 


hundred 
Fifty thoa- 
sand, therefore, at least, of intelligent people pass and 


day. By a moderate calculation two 


a 
Americans go and come in each ship. 
repass between the United States and Europe every 
year—pcople whose average culture and consequent 
susceptibility to enlarging impressions is always ris- 
ing, and who are thus prepared to exert an instructive 
influence on their return home, This year the attain- 
ed average will be greatly increased, and probably 
| fifty thousand of our countrymen and women will 
come back to us in the autumn months with feelings 
we trust no less patriotic than before, but with ex- 
perience of a most useful nature, such as will aid and 
prompt them to do good service in elevating the 
national character and in urging forward those re- 
forms and improvements which are the signal de- 
siderata of the age, and in which America should 
now be preparing to lead, not follow, che civilization 
of the older world. 

it seems trite to dwell upon the advantages of 
forcign travel, but it appears to us that they are more 
gencrally conceded than appreciated. People go 
abroad in great numbers for pleasure, health, and 





| curiosity, but less frequently with a view to those in- 
tellectual benefits which inure not to the individual 
alone, but to the community. Yet among the ad- 
vanced nations there is none whose citizens ought to 
gain more in such a direction by foreign travel than 
our own, The American, aecustomed to contem- 
plate a single and substantially exceptional form of 
government, is extremely apt to fail to appreciate— 
save in a superticial and conventional way—cithier its 
advantages or its drawbacks, The practical isolation 
of his country involves the absence of those attritions 
that give polish, those international perplexities that 
suggest toleration, those enforced amenities that re- 
sult from lack of cibow-room, but all of which, 
collectively, serve to make the educated European 4 
citizen of the world. When, too, the American 
finds in some countries which he has been taught to 
regard as despotisms a measure of justice, cleanli- 
ness, economy, and order to which he has not been 
in all respects accustomed at home, he is led to re 
view the relation between names and things, and to 
suspect that noble as in theory are the institutions ot 
his native land, her sons have not yet, in matters of 
determinate practice, derived from them those ad- 
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yantages which they certainly promise, and which 
they can be made to yield, Very likely, as the result 
of his observations and cogitations he comes to the 
salutary conclusion that clean streets, light taxes, 
honest disbursement of public money, representation 
of the educated classes, and even free trade, are not 
necessarily inconsistent with liberty under republican 
institutions, and he determines to bring to bear what 
brains and force he can to unite them as compatible 
realities. When he does this, his travel is bringing 
forth good fruit; and that he is likely to do this is 
shown by the very large amount of wise suggestion, 
enlightened political opinion, and sound, not spread- 
eagle, patriotism which in periodicals, books, lec- 
tures, and speeches has already emanated from tra- 
yelled Americans. 

In Europe they are fast acquiring the important 
lesson which proves how much nations may learn 
from each other to their mutual profit, and how fre- 
quently it happens that when they have been most 
hostile the profit is greatest. Such has been curious- 
ly the case with France and England. Bitter as was 
their enmity at the beginning of the century and 
deeply seated their reciprocal prejudice up to the 
restoration of the Empire, the beneficial regulations, 
the crowning glory of the life of Richard Cobden, by 
which free trade was substantially established be- 
tween the two countries, has been followed by the 
adoption in each not only of articles of food, drink, 


and manufactures unused before, but by that of| 


many usages, ordinances, and some social habits which 
it was discovered could also be usefully imported 
from one country into the other, The incident typi- 
fies in part what we hope to see in the United States, 
namely, the appropriation of that which is good from 
all nations, regardless of prejudice, with the sole pur- 
pose of building up the most perfect system attain- 
able, and one so comprehensive as to include not only 
national, statal, and municipal affairs in the largest 
sense, but also those minor but yet highly important 
details of sanitary regulations, police, markets, pub- 
lie conveyances, roads, and the like, which have so in- 
timate a relation to the comfort and security of our 
daily lives. In older countries, where habit is more 
deeply fixed, population more homogeneous, and con- 
vention more immovable, innovations on so eclectic 
a scale should be more difficult than with ourselves. 
The example of England and France even in a limited 
application of the principle serves to show its com- 
parative facility for America, We trust our return- 
ing travellers, literary and other, will promote the 
good work thus indicated by free description, sug- 
gestion, and criticism, They need no longer fear to 
meet the fate of poor Cooper, for the time has gone 
by when persecution for similar offences will be tol- 


_ erated. There are still a few silly persons who will 


insist that men must hate their country who strive to 
improve it, but their influence is on the wane and 
chiefly confined to obscure districts, where it retains 
no check upon the advancing culture of the day. 
What is most required is bold discussion and un- 
flinching comparison of all things American with all 
things non-American. When this in the fullest de- 
gree is attained, we shall have no apprehension that 
the intelligence of the people will be at fault or that 
they will fail to insist upon what will best subserve 
their prosperity and happiness, 


SUMMER COMPLAINTS. 


UERULOUSNESS is one of those forees in human 
() affairs which it is puzzling not to find recognized 
in any system of mythology. One would naturally ex- 
pect its deified embodiment to be attendant in some ca- 
pacity upon Mars or Siva or Odin, as asubordinate of the 
Erinnyes, or among the myrmidons of Dis or Yama. 
Incensed, perhaps, like the slighted fairy grandmother, 
at being thus ignored, this propensity, without relaxing 
its constant activity, has made to itself an annual festival 
of itsown, There is etymological propriety at least in 
the triumph of cynical instincts during the dog-days, and 
in view of their unopposed supremacy nothing could be 
More fitting than an institution, though tardy, of the 
apotheosis, and the consecration of a season sacred to’ 
the grumbling deity, whose observation should be as | 
penctilions as of May Day or St. Valentine’s or All Fools’ | 
orany of the rest of them, and during which the ascendency } 
of scorching, doloriferous Sirius should be as explicitly | 








| 


| tine we become as hopeless!y entangled in social dol- 
| drums as sailors in the stifling calms of the equatorial | fate : 
| Seas. 


| . Yr . sys | 
|lers in a vale. Nothing escapes the prevailing wretch. | 
| 
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owned as was that of the jovial god of wine during 


the | wherein there is no sympathy is the worst infliction of 
Bacchanalia. 


them all, 
Very certain it is that as we approach the midsummer |  Withit all there is not only the dentist’s-chair reflection 
that there is no escape 





, that we must bow our neck to 
and suffer with the best grace we may, but that in the 


For the time we feel ourselves to be indeed travel-| unvarying merry-go-round of seasons the same lot is in 


store for us again and again and again—that its return 
|edness. The newspapers, which in a way give tone to 
public sentiment, are among the first to succumb. With 
| nothing to talk about, dispirited and demoralized, many 
of their editors having had recourse to cowardly flight, 


they resolve themselves into a chorus of grumblers, vie 


|is as sure as the Dog-star’s annual attendance upon the 
chariet of the Sun, that the malevolent deity will be 


turned aside by no propitiatory offerings, that even tri- 


umphant Science has as yet devisedno remedy. Perhaps 


it is not.utterly hopeless. If Prof. Loomis would but 
essay to regulate the Dog-star’s movements, that celestial 
animal might. disappear‘into space, even as the Novem- 
ber meteors did from the heavens and the professor’ 

students through his lecture-room windows. Or, could 
there but be devised efficient security against the people 
who would surely stay awake and jeopard the condition 


with one another in unearthing conspicuous grievances 
and flagrant scandals, drag out of the obscurity to which 
they are consigned during busier times all the social 
evil symptoms and declare them alarmingly on the in- 
crease—in a word, devote what energies they can muster 
to the fabrication of jeremiads. Thereby their readers, 
so far as they are en rapport with them, are made like- 
wise dolorous and despondent and are morally put on the 
stool of mortification and contrition. 


’ 


of our affairs against our revival, science might enable us 











to profit by the example of Col. Fougas and repose, hap- 


All this is simply | pily desiccated and unconscious, until comfort again re- 


gratuitous, for the lot of man is evil enough without | visits a languishing temperate zone. 


it. From the time when the standing of thermometers 
becomes a matter of interest, when oldest inhabitants 


itd 








CHILD-WORSHIP. 


| pina vary in different countries and under differ- 
ent circumstances. 


throughout the land declare in unison that all pre- 
vious extremes are now surpassed, when mosquitoes 
buzz and locusts scream their satisfaction at human 


Bulls and crocodiles, snakes and 
wretchedness—then does the rampage of grumbling be- 


baboons—objects ofalmost every description, animate and 
come unchecked, and tranquillity is known no more until 


autumn brings its respite. And in truth, if mental or 
bodily unhappiness can justify complaints, there is 


inanimate—have received in succeeding ages from poor 
deluded man his willing tribute of passionate adoration. 
As races emerge from religious idolatry they are still 
prone to cling to some cherished object of reverential 
affection, and advancing knowledge fails to disenthral them 
from the seductive bondage. 








| abundance at these times to complain about. One can 
feel his vitality and energy oozing forth at every pore, 
like Bob Acres’s courage through the palms of his hands. 
The shorn Hercules was no more unfitted to combat with 
tue Philistines than are men, thus enervated, to with- 
stand tenfold their ordinary trials, and dispense with no 
longer attainable comforts, as at such times they are call- 
ed upon to do. 


The Englishman bows 
down to his unwritten constitution, the Frenchman to 
the phantom of military glory, the Irishman and Scotch- 
man to semi-mythical traditions of national splendor and 
renown, the Italian toa more tangible memory of uni- 
To be an inhabitant of a moist, unpleas. 
ant body that is clad in starchless and adhesive linen, 
and is assailed by stinging things, 


versal empire. Each finds consolation or dignity in sou- 
venirs of the past. Naturally enough, the fetishes of old 
With 
They do not look behind 
With them what has been is thrown into 
shade by the anticipated splendors yet to be. 





is of itself sufficient | countries are enshrined in a halo of retrospection. 
to break down the barriers of patience and let in, as an | new countries it is otherwise. 
but before. 
Under such conditions it is hardly surprising that For them 


| 

. . . . fr | 
overwhelming flood, the sense of the misery of life. | 
| 

| the venerable has no charm, antiquity no grace, and they 


women whom you have supposed to be embodiments of 





gentle amiability become Xanthippes more maddening 


find more to admire in the callow promise of an upstart 
than the continual dropping on a very rainy day. 


Yet | sapling than in the luxuriant symmetry of the perfected 
even these things are but the beginning of sorrow. As | tree. It is not difficult, then, to tell where to look for the 
we now live, the dog-days are a part of the season which | fetishes of a country like America. To find them we 
must turn not to the setting but to the rising sun. Our 


idols are made not from substances grown of the hoary 


or in the country, and for him the artificial horrors of 
these places are to be added to those which are natural 
and inevitable. He must exile himself from his home, 
with its appliances for ventilation and lighting and bath- 
ing, for the stifling crudities of seaside hotels or coun- 
try boarding-houses. 


the ordinary American must pass at a watering-place 


past, but are carved out of the more plastic materials of 
the budding future. 

In plain terms, the fetishes of Americans, or of a very 
large portion of them, are their children. They bow 
down to them and worship them in a manner which to 
every convenience, and he complains of that ; he must | the European observer is at once preposterous and amus- 
pay heavily for his discomfort, and he complains of that ;}ing. They give place to them, go to ths wall for them, 
he finds that city people are as much out of place in the | trick them out in extravagant gauds, invest them with 
country as clowns and clodpoles are in town, or that the 


In these places he must forego 





incredible attributes, sing praises before them in never- 
‘adele variety, and invoke for them the admiration of 
are such as he cannot conform himself to, and he grum-|the outer world in a manner which would give rise to 
bles at being placed in a false position; above all, when, | the suspicion of insanity but for national and physiolog- 
after panting and gasping for the air that will not come | 


manners and customs of the prevailing nouveana riches 


ical considerations which, as we have suggested, give 
| legitimate birth to the phenomena. The people of other 
assigned him as bedroom, he has at last won the boon of | countries love their children, no doubt, and often very 
sleep, the wails of infants and imprecations of insect-fight- | dearly. 





through his impracticable window into the narrow den 


So natural an instinct is not confined to civiliza- 
ers pierce the delusive walls, even grumbling becomes no | tion, and is found 
relief and reason totters on itsthrone. On the other hand, | savage tribes. 
people who stay in town are persuaded that they are no 
better off than those who go, and in the dulness they 
grumble that everybody is out of town. 


in ripe developement even among 
But nowhere out of America does it as- 
sume the form of passionate, absorbing worship ; a sen- 
timent so pervasive and profound that it might account, 
They cannot | almost of itself, for the decadence of those higher relig- 
find their friends, they can find no public amusements 
except under penalties of asphyxiation, the public libra- 
ries are closed upon them, the pleasures of existence are 


ious convictions which the pulpit so often and so justly 
deplores. The ritual of this worship is observed in all 
parts of the country. East and west, north and south, 
it is cherished with tenacious fidelity. It is heard in the 
states of New England, in the whole of our vast central 
Everybody, in fine, complains ; the merchant | region, in the plantations of the South, in the prairies of 
that his business will not let him get away, that every-| the West, and in the gold fields of California. For it all 
thing is dull and there is no business ; the farmer that | other conventions and social exigencies are moulded, dis- 
the rain will spoil the crops, that there is not enough | torted, or pushed aside. To its unbending sway the tri- 
rain, that the crops will fail, that the crops will be so | flin 
Jarge that he cannot get a price for his grain, that he has women must meckly bend or be mercilessly crushed. 
to pay too much for flour; theatre-goers that there is | 
nothing provided for them, theatre-managers that there | 


Juggernaut is nothing to the triumphal car wherein the 

ruthless despots of infancy are majestically enthroned 
is nobody to visit what they provide; newspaper readers 
that there is nothing to read in the papers, editors that 


| and in which, driving harnessed before them the entire 


to them but shadowy memories whose recollection is as 
the fruits eluding Tantalus, and they grumble uninter- 
mittingly. 





g and unimportant pretensions of grown men and 





adult population, they roll in august and self-asserting 
nobody reads ; clergymen that churches are empty, con- | splendor up and down the land. 
gregations that pulpits are filled in a manner to which 

















Experience warns us not to fly too boldly in the face. 


emptiness would be preferable. Men, women and chil-| of established usage. We are not about to broach any 
dren, butchers and bakers and candlestick-makers, have | heretical theory as to the uselessness of children, and so 
each and all their peeuliar grievances, and flaunt them | lay ourselves open to the charge of encouraging those 


with one consent, And the universality of a complaint | unhappy practices for which Mr. Hepworth Dixon gives 
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our countrywomen so bad a character. We believe in 
children, we beg to observe, to a praiseworthy and self- 
sacrificing extent, and hope that everybody who deserves 
will have them. But in all frankness—with deprecation 
and humility be it said—we do not believe in being rid- 
den over by, or dragged at the wheels of, the triumphal 
car. We do not believe in making the convenience and 
comfort of everybody who has the misfortune to be 
grown up utterly and remorselessly subservient to the 
pleasures or caprices of little boys and little girls, and to 
the morbid child-worship of their progenitors. Perhaps 
it is very wrong indeed for people to grow out of their 
teens. The culpability of reaching middle life is, at all 
events, generally admitted. And the shameless audacity 
of going about with the white hairs and tottering steps 
of age will find, we should say, very few apologists. It 
must, nevertheless, be owned that these are vicissitudes 
which, reprehensible as they may appear, cannot in the 
course of nature quite conveniently be avoided. There 
is, to be sure, a Japanese expedient, but felo de se is 
rather out of fashion just now, and, even for the lauda- 
ble object of leaving more room and more money for the 
juveniles, it cannot wisely be recommended. The alter- 
native of keeping as much as possible out of the way, of 
modestly shrinking from observation, of leaving a mo 
nopoly of life’s pleasures and rewards to the youthful 
population, who so much better deserve and can so much 
better appreciate them ; of leading, in short, an eremitic 
life in dutiful submission to the rising generation, has 
already been adopted by most of those elderly American 
women who have passed five-and-twenty, and no doubt 
their edifying example will soon be followed by the 
males. 

Signs of the better day soon to dawn have been thick 
this season at the various watering-places. In the parlors 
and drawing-rooms of the hotels little idols of from three 
to ten have burst upon us dressed in the height of fashion, 
taking precedence as of right, the centres of attraction and 
admiring gaze, and have gone through the ceremonials 
of society with surprising éclat, while their elders, shyly 
gathering at respectful distance, fringing the sides of the 
room or pecring reverently through doors and windows, 
have done fit homage to the dignity and intellect congre- 
gated within, Exquisite compliments and gushes of 
irrepressible rapture and amaze have been wafted to the 
ears of the little fetishes, and omnivorously absorbed by 
them to the infinite benefit of their future manners and 
characters, while pleasingly stimulative of their present 
self-appreciation. The charm of scenes like these can 
hardly be conveyed by description. They should be seen 
in order that their significance and appropriateness may 
be fully enjoyed. It is true that now and then some 
cross and unprogressive boor will growl that the chil- 
dren ought to be in their beds or their nurseries; but 
what matter a few such churlish and old-fashioned mur- 
murs when compared with the glad pans of captivated 
multitudes eagerly rushing to burn their incense and 
offer up their sacrifices! Besides, and apart from the 
intellectual gratification of such scenes for the mere 
observer, their prospective value to the more important 
participants in the way of inculcating a thoughtful re- 
gard for the feelings and wishes of others cannot be too 
highly estimated. The grand point to be established 
being that children at all times and under all circum- 
stances are of more consequence than all the rest of the 
species put together, we certainly are cognizant of no more 
effectual scheme for its inculcation than is afforded by 
these delightful full-dress Liliputian levees. 

The striking improvements that we have effected in 
these matters over the rottén and effete old despotisms of 
Europe may be best measured by a comparison of oppos- 
ing usages. In England, for example, boys and girls are 
still considered not the superiors or equala, but the infe- 
riors of their elders. Shocking to relate, their pleasures 
and convenience are made secondary in importance to 
those of their fathers and mothers. By a tyrannical re- 
pression of free speech, painful even to think of, they are 
compelled to hold their tongues in the presence of seniors. 
The eloquence that flows from the lips of babes and suck- 
lings is unheard at the dinner-tables of that unenlight- 
ened land, since the infantile banquetings take place in 
the nursery except during the privileged ten minutes at 
dessert. There wondrous tales of juvenile achievement are 
not poured forth with glistening raptures in the presence 
of the conscious and thaumaturgic heroes and heroines, to 
pufftheir vanity and stimulate their Joquacity to the ut- 
most possible extreme. There the clegant slang of the 
stable is not drawn upon to explott the little fetishes as 
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that there are others in the world beside themselves, and 
do not learn to unite the cunning egotism of men with 
the physical cowardice of women before they are out of 
their teens. There girls are children still until they 
“come out,” are made to wear thick shoes, to eat bread 
and butter instead of “made dishes,’”’ to dispense with 
pounds of sweets and oceans of strong tea. And, finally, 
there the young of both sexes are taught that respect for 
seniors and habitual repression of selfish, obtrusive, and 
pusillanimous impulses are the first and most amiable 
duties they should try to perform. Of course these ure 
wretchedly inferior in every sense to the customs of our 
happier.]and, as a contemplation of the contrast will 
thoroughly establish. Not the least of the accruing ad- 
vantages of our system is to be found in the warmth of 
affection with which children, thus indulged to the top of 
their bent and made fetishes of, cling in after life to the 
parents who have given them this wholesome training. 
The striking difference between the matured sentiments 
of individuals like these and such as have been oppositely 
educated toward the guardians of their childhood, is suf- 
ficient of itseif to demonstrate the superiority of the 
American system. Grown-up fetishes here invariably 
make fetishes of their own offspring as quickly as pos- 
sible, and kick those who once made fetishes of them off 
the stage or into obscurity with equal facility; which is 
all, undoubtedly, very charming and proper, and settles 
the point of comparative excellence beyond the chance of 
dispute. 

Having made these reasonable concessions to popular 
opinion, and endeavored faithfully to reflect the theories 
on which it is based, we may perhaps be excused for 
whispering a word or two of individual predilection 
which those who agree with the last paragraph may ju- 
diciously omit to read, To be quite frank, then, although 
we do like children, we don’t like fetishes. We think 
they have had things a little too much their own way. 
The fetish principle is, we dare say, very consolatory and 
beautiful, but it may be carried too far, Egotism is not 
the most lovely of human qualities, and child-worship 
both indulges and creates it to an intolerable degree, 
Our complex nature is such that by no possibility can we 
do a wrong to another without incurring a penalty for 
ourselves, Child-worship rans as naturally as the stream 
to the sea into the most stultifying and bewildering delu- 
sions. The habit of believing, or affecting to believe, that 
a spoiled child, usually a distracting nuisance to all but 
fetish worshippers, is in reality a miracle of beauty, 
merit, and intelligence besots the brain as thoroughly as 
alcohol, or perhaps more so, since excess with the latter 
alternates by necessity with intervals of reason. Noth- 
ing is more beautiful than a healthy and therefore genu- 
ine parental love ; the love which mirrors the love of the 
Father who chasteneth out of the very depths of his 
affection. Conversely and naturally, few things are 
more repugnant than unhealthy parental love; the love 
which, regardless of the future and in every way the 
best interests of the child, merely studies to pamper its 
own intense selfishness by reflected processes which, 
while most damaging to the dignity, purity, and candor 
alike of parent and offspring, are usually fatal to the 
ultimate happiness of both. That we manage many 
things better than they do in the old world, we not only 
admit but stoutly claim ; but our national selection of 
fetishes is not of the number. 


NEXT SEASON’S AMUSEMENTS. 
ie tendency of the age in amusements, as well as in 
other needs of social life, is toward classification. 
The fact is one proof of advancing civilization, since, by 
division of labor, higher results should be gained in par- 
ticular departments. In Paris this is shown in the devo- 
tion to special branches of art of the various theatres and 
opera houses. Oue is the exclusive home of grand, 
another of comic, opera. Vaudeville is the staple of a 
third; romantic melodrama of a fourth. The Francais 
alone is the legitimate shrine of French classics; the 
Gymunase that of the more florid style which came in with 
the Empire. This classification induces a perfection 
which would be unattainable without it. Everything is 
the best of its kind, and the interests of art .are most 
effectively subserved by the judicious subdivision of its 
branches. Indications are not wanting that in New York 
this capital system will soon be adopted. In small thea- 
tres, or in those which are the only ones in a given town, 


tastes and abundance of money, better things may justly 
be anticipated. We see no reason why in New York one 
theatre should not hereafter be the recognized temple of 
Melpomene, another of Thalia, a third of Euterpe, a fourth 
of Terpsichore, and so on, if need be, until the muses or 
the theatre-going population are exhausted. The tastes 
as well as the means of the public seem to be improving, 
and since diversions of this nature are imperatively 
demanded, it is wel] that they should respectively be, ag 
in Paris, the best that can be produced of their kind. 

The mention of Euterpe and Terpsichore, however, sug- 
gests that our praise of the advancing taste of the public 
is not altogether deserved. We cannot claim that the 
salacious passion for indecent ballet which, commencing 
at Niblo’s Garden—once, alas! celebrated for the com- 
parative delicacy and inocuousness of its entertainments 
—has spread like wildfire over the land, is a proof of 
advancing taste. When people go to see artistes like 
Elssler, Cerito, Taglioni, Carlotta Grisi, or Lucile Grahn, 
as, for example, they flocked in London to see the last four 
together in the famous Pas des Décesses, there was, un- 
doubtedly, mingled with the attraction a genuine feeling 
for the poetry of motion, a sentiment not unworthy of 
refined, pure-minded spectators who respected themselves 
and would fain respect the performers. ‘The objection we 
have found before, and which we again point out, in spee- 
tacles of which the Black Crook is the bright particular 
star—or putrescent exemplar—is that they give us all the 
grossness of the European ballet without any of the tal- 
ent which renders the latter endurable. The whole per- 
formance here is simply and unequivocally a pandering 
to the basest and most satyr-like depravity of human na- 
ture by a gross and continually repeated exhibition of 
nearly naked females who caper, not dance, through 
every conceivable variety of lascivious and suggestive 
posturing with the sole apparent aim of stimulating 
passion and gratifying prurient curiosity. That merctri- 
cious representations like these should have been 80 
permanently attractive isa very sad evidence of the de. 
moralization of the public mind ; and while we do not, as 
do many, severely blame the managers for merely com- 
plying with the popular demand, we are really of opinion 
that the law should intervene at some point in such per 
formances to prevent the corruption of our youth through 
what can only be termed outrageous violations of decency, 
Green silk stockings, such as the ‘Tedeschi imposed 
on unwilling ballet girls for the protection of the too 
ardent Italians, we would certainly not recommend ; but 
if pink ones are to be worn, such a reasonable proportion 
of non-diaphanous drapery should appear above them as 
at least to prevent the wearers, whatever their desire to 
the contrary, from exhibiting at intervals the entire per- 
son in what is practically a state of nudity. 

Although the performance of Italian opera in New 
York has not been obnoxious to the same species of ob- 
jection thus applied to that of ballet, there are yet just 
complaints against it that may be styled of the same 
genus. Mr. Maretzek’s troupe last season was essentially 
cheap, poor, and catchpenny. It was a troupe that would 
have been hissed in a third-rate Italian operatic town. 
In scarcely any department was it what it ought to have 
been. No manager can possibly continue to give operas 
as Mr. Maretzek recently gave them, however profitable 
he may find it at the time, without losing public confi- 
dence and being put down in the rank with charlatans. 
There happened to be last winter and spring an intense 
opera hunger, and the Academy was steadily well filled. 
Those interested may, notwithstanding, depend that no 
such prosperity can be kept up hereafter upon such a 
grossly defective basis. New York no longer requires oF 
will tolerate fifth-rate artistes, the refuse and off-scour- 
ings of continental Europe, and so large a number of her 
music-loving people have lately taken to European 
travel as to make the experiments which managers have 
hitherto found safe very dangerous ones for the future. 
To recognize a gentleman in a leading réle at the 
Academy whom one remembers to have seen last year 
singing in the chorus or carrying on a banner at Milan 
or Florence, is likely to produce unpleasing effects upon 
the mind and to react unfavorably upon the enterprisivg 
impressario. 

It is reported that several new buildings for operatic 
and theatrical purposes are in course of erection in the 
metropolis, but a certain awful mystery envelopes theit 
details and the future designs of their proprietors, the 
veil of which we do not care to raise. Mr. Stuart is get 





it would be impracticable. The houses in such cases 
must be, like the actors, ready for any and everything 





“three year olds” or “ four year olds,” when all other 
eulogy and toadying has grown stale. There boys learn 


to take end give hard knocks, to stand up and fight for | 
their rights if need be, and not skull round corners to | 


compars them by trick, There they are taught early 


which the exigencies of business may require, They 
must be prepared for a tragic or a comic star, for Ristori 
or Italian opera, for a“ grand sensation drama” or for 
The School for Scandal, In the metropolis, however, with 
ita great distances and swelling population, its variety of 


erally supposed to be building a new theatre, but nobody 
knows where it is. Mr. Edwin Booth is said to be putting 
up a gloomy pile somewhere, but the location is alse 
mysterious, Of one thing we believe there is no doubt, 
and that is that Mr. Bateman, who is one of the slirewd- 
ost and most successful caterers for the public taste, will 
soon bring out at the French Theatre his Doujia Paris 
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gennes in those charming little operas of Offenbach’s 
which those who have once heard can never hear enough 
of. This will constitute a performance worthy the atten- 
tion of cultivated people, and as such we do not hesitate 
to recommend it. Altogether we are likely to have in 
the coming season a very great variety of public amuse- 
ments, both good and bad; we shall endeavor to give a 
faithful account of each. 








FRANKNESS. 
CARCELY any other of the every-day, common- 
place virtues is so generally misapprehended and 
overrated as frankness. Of course we like all men to be 
open and above-board in their dealings, and we prefer 


pleasure, for Jones is a good fellow in the main, anda 
good friend ; when he proceeds to lay bare the peculiari- 
ties of his moral condition, we pity but endure; and 
perhaps, if we have read the Book of Job to good purpose, 
we feign considerable interest in the recital of his family 
affairs, the details of his domestic management, the ail- 


ments of hia babies, and the despotisms of his wife. But 
thenceforth we cease to court Jones’s society ; we no 


longer meet him with that cordiality and bonhomie 
which made our former intercourse so delightful; when 


chance does throw us together, we are conscious of a/| 
feeling of restraint, an uneasy propensity to edge away— | 


in short, Jones rapidly assumes all the repulsive features 
of a first-class bore. And yet Jones has no idea that he 
is not vastly entertaining, and ends his confidence with 


| 


us, and as we eye Jones’s beaming countenance, and as we 
reflect that he is our friend after all and means no harm, 
we get angrier still. Very likely we retort peevishly ; 
Jones’s feelings are wounded by this unlooked for ingrati- 
tude for his good offices; he ceases to beam, pulls in his 
tendrils, and sets us down for a conceited puppy who 
can’t bear to be suspected of imperfection. But we are 
not a puppy, only a man ; and when we attain so far to- 
vard perfection that we can hear our foibles with 
equanimity we cease to be men, we become angels. For 
all that, the seraphic element is not by any means a drug 
in our markets; and until the millennium friendship had 
best dispense with this officious and meddlesome virtue. 
The truth of the charge is no justification, it is rather 
an aggravation of the offence. It is not pleasant in any 


much satisfaction and increased affection for ourselves, | case to be told that we are amiable rather than clever, or 
It is quite sad that so much genuine good feeling and | better fitted for the counting-house than the salon, even if 
amiability as Jones displays should be wasted—should | We can afford to laugh at its injustice; but if in our own 
have so very opposite an effect to his intention. It is all | hearts we secretly distrust, 2s some of us will, the brillian- 
the fault of this abominable perverse human nature of | cy of our mots or the lightuess of our waltzing, the iron 


that social intercourse should be something more than an 
affair between mental iron-clads. But while deceit and 
falsehood are not desirable elements of conversation, ob- 
trusive and unseasonable sincerity, on the other hand, is 
equally to be avoided. Truth au naturel is too rude a 


ours, 


ae we SY 











dish for the fastidious palate of society. It is, indeed, 
rather a condiment or a hors d’wuvre than a picce de ré- 
sistance, and few are aware on how small a supply of it 
society, itself an agreeable fiction, manages to subsist. 
In itself, and used in moderation, candor is good ; but its 
abuse is so probable and so fatal that it is safest to leave 
it alone. Once a man begins to pride himself upon his 
frankness he is lost. There is nothing for it but to write 
his social epitaph, and bury him in the bosom of his 
family. There he may display his virtue with a degree 
of immunity and comfort that he will never find in the 
impatient and censorious world. And yet to the candid 
man it seems, no doubt, very unjust that he gets so little 
recognition. For we all praise frankness in the abstract 
and at a distance—that distance which lends enchant- 
ment; we uphold it from the pulpit and the tea-tray ; 
we instil it into the youthful mind through the medium 
of copybook and sampler; we suffer ourselves to be ex- 
horted to its cultivation at sehool exhibitions ; we write 
pleasing stories for juvenile magazines to illustrate its 
beauties, @vherein the good little James, whose ingenuous 
ness is only surpassed by his profound knowledge of the 
catechism, receives the toothsome plum-cake, and event- 
ually the highest offices in the gift of the author, while 
the naughty little Jacky, who tells stories, is entrapped 
into a decayed apple-tree and ignominiously drowned ; at 
the club and the fireside, in lectures and essays, we in- 
veigh against the hollowness of society where it is quietly 
Yet, after all, from its actual presence we re- 
And why? - Because 


ignored, 
coil with aversion and dismay, 
society is right and we are wrong ; because as a rule frank- 
ness in actual play does more harm than good. Never- 
theless our candid friend has a clear right to complain 
that our practice so falls short of our preaching. After 
all, the fault lies not with him, but with us; not in the 
virtue which a right judgement commends, but in the 
human weakness which is unequal to its attendant and 
inevitable evils. 

Frankness, exercised about one’s self, is well enough 
in its way. ‘There is no good reason why a man should 
not share the secrets of his mental and moral processes 
with all the world, if he choose and the world be willing. 
In friendship it is even to some extent necessary. We 
never feel quite satisfied unless we know something 
about our friend which no one else knows; unless we 
have the key toa chamber in his heart which is a Blue 
Beard’s closet to all beside. He who unveils to us the 
secrets of his individuality, who gives us the clue to the 
labyrinth of his idiosyncrasies, enters into our being and 
becomes a part of ourselves. It gratifies at once our curi- 
osity and our vanity ; we are all eager to catch a glimpse 
of that profound mystery, a man’s real inner life, and it 
flatters us to be admitted within the penetralia. But 
apart from friendship, if the candid man be otherwise 
clever and well-informed, and if he have the tact to know 
just how far not to go, he is apt to be a genial companion. 
Of course we others of the emuncte naris, who scent out 
89 infallibly the hidden faults and frailties of our neigh- 
bors—we see all this charming ingenuousness is only a 
phase of self-love. The candid man talks about himself 
because self is the uppermost notion in his mind ; because 
he deems his affairs of general interest. So he amuses and 
lifts us a step above him, so to speak ; we generally feel a 
gentle glow of superiority to him whom we detect in such a 
self-delusion, and the sense of superiority is always sooth- 
ing. Indeed, with the help of a fertile fancy and a correct 
taste, self may be made attractive enough, and so deftly 
and variously disguised as readily to deceive any careless 
observer, But as fancy and taste are comparatively rare 
Possessions, so, in the honda of most men, frankness is 
Apt to become an awful nuisance, When our friend Jones 
first favora us with a minute statement of bis health and 
businows prospects wo hear hin willingly, even with 


‘that shock our sensibilities like a moral douche, we nat- 





friend ; for presently Jones sees that we avoid him, and 
is naturally piqued ; his affection cools, and by degrees 
we slide into diverging orbits. He is too proud to de- 
mand an explanation, which we should be unable to give. 
To do go, in fact, would be to fall into an error which, let 
us hope, we are too discreet to be guilty of—that worse 
extreme of frankness which concerns itself with the affairs 
of our neighbor, This is like the patience it outrages in 
speedily ceasing to be a virtue. In most cases it is sim- 
ply a specious but transparent cloak for impertinence. 
Whatever right a man may bave to parade his own 
follies and shortcomings fails him in exposing his friend’s. 

The notion is very common that this censorious and 
captious candor is the truest mark of friendship; like 
many other common notions it is simply arrant nonsense. 
” not fling 

Intimacy 


“A friend should bear a friend’s infirmities, 
them in his face on the slightest provocation, 
is constantly made an excuse for the grossest rudencss. 
“It is no matter; he is my friend; he will make allow- 
ances,” And so “my friend” is slighted and put upon 
and cozened and earped at for dear friendship’s sake till 
the balance of affection is overdrawn in the constant 
drain of these petty annoyances. 





And, generally speak- | 
ing, there is a strong alloy of vanity in the friendship 


And so, ten to one, we gradually lose a very good | enters our soul. 


“ Totum descendit in ilia ferrum.* 
“It is just the truth that plants the sting.” 
After all is said, however, candor is not likely to suffer 
in popular estimation. 
which make a great show for very smail outlay. To 


It is one of those cheap virtues 


the hearts of those philanthropic follk who have a mis- 
sion to do the disinterestedly disagreeable it will ever be 
especially dear. But the truly wise will be content to 
learn his failings from the mouths of his enemies, while 
he accords his friends the same inestimable privilege. 


FIGURES OF SPEECH. 
Ifl.—CURIOSITIES OF METAPHOR. 





ARIOUS ministers and religious writers seem to have 

a predilection for queer figurative conceits which 

read somewhat incongruously in their writings. Martin 
Luther wrote: “My rind is very hard and my core is 
soft and delicate, for indeed I wish ill to no one,” Dr. 
Doane, speaking of the Bible, wittily says: “ Sentences 
in Scripture, like hairs in horses’ tails, concur in one 
root of beauty and strength; but being plucked out one 
by one, serve only for springs and snares.” Scott, in his 
Christian Life, speaking of sinners going to heaven, re- 


which prompts this hypocritical candor. We suddenly | marks that they would find themselves like pigs in a 


discover or think we discover that the beam in our | drawing-room, 


friend’s eye is larger than the mote in our own; and our 
rlorification is incomplete until he is made a sharer of 
the important secret. 
false to the name of friendship were we not to warn him ; 
it is delicate ground, but better hear it from a friend 


than a stranger, ete. With such-like lukewarm sophis- 


Poor dear fellow: we should be| thou my lips with the napkin of thy love!” 


Dr. Perron complains of a French spirit- 
ual orator of his time for praying: “ Seigneur, nettoyez 
moi le bee, de la servitte de ton amour !”—* Lord cleanse 
Blackmore, 
the poet, as Martinus Scriblerius pointed out, has made 
the Almighty, in one of his works, do the labor of a 
painter, a wrestler, a recruiting officer, an attorney, and 


try do we delude ourselves. In fact, between friends | lastly a baker. To quote the last, he says of our first pa- 


candor is peculiarly out of place; it is too severe a test 
for the firmest attachment. There is a spice of treachery 
about it, too; it is like giving a man your left hand to 
stab him the more surely with your right. And though 
our friend sliall magnanimously feign pleasure at our un- 
salled-for solicitude, let us not be deceived ; the faults we 
may not scruple to confess it is humiliating to hear from 
another, nor is it possible to repress a slight if momen- 
tary feeling of aversion to him who thus humbles us. 
These evanescent, transitory emotions leave indelible 
traces on our lives; from the love which has harbored 
them, though the strength remain, the freshness and 
bloom have gone for ever, as a single breath of evil will 
tarnish the whiteness of a woman’s soul without winning 
it from virtue. Thenceforth it is never quite the same. 
No; friendship has its duties as well as its delights, and | 
its chief duty is that mutual forbearance and kindliness | 
which make its greatest charm. Its end is to make 
life pleasant, not a constant martyrdom and vexation of 
spirit. This undesirable and brutal frankness outrages 
and insults that honest self-love which is incomparably 
stronger than any possible affection we can have for 
another. 

When Jones begins with an engaging smile and the 
usual formula: ‘“ Now, my dear fellow, you must not be 
angry, but I should tell you as a friend that you are 
getting old or ugly or awkward ; your day is past; you 
must give way to younger men; you must make up your 
mind to go on the shelf ;’—when he blurts out at us in 
such barbarous style any of those disagreeable truths 


urally do get angry. We feel that Jones is overstepping 
the bounds of propriety, that he is poaching on our pre- 





serves; we feel an almost irresistible impulse to kick 


rents: 
** God in the wilderness his table spread, 

And in his airy ovens baked their bread.” 
Chancellor Hoyt remarks that “ Cotton Mather’s use of 
figurative language not unfrequently outrages our sense 
of propriety, and spikes all the canons of rhetoric. Thus 
he says: ‘ We very often childishly cry for a knife to cut 
off the fingers of our souls.’ In the same picturesque 
style Belthazar Gratian discusses the recondite subject of 
mental philosophy. ‘ Thoughts,’ says he, ‘ flow from the 
extensive coasts of Memory, embark on the sea of Imag- 
ination, arrive at the port of Genius, to be registered at 
the custom-house of the Understanding. 

Mr. Tavernier, in 1855, began an exordium to the stu- 
dents of Oxford College in this figurative and alliterative 
manner: “ Arriving at the Mount of St. Mary’s in the 
stage where I now stand, I have brought you some fine 
biscuits, baked in the oven of charity, carefully conserved 
for the chickens of the Church, the sparrows of the 
Spirit, and the sweet swallows of salvation.” A curious 
poem, called The World's Epitaph, printed for private 
circulation in Londou, has lately been noticed. It con- 
tains an allegory in which Christ, as a travelling tinker, 
is represented going about the world crying, “ Old souls to_ 


a9 


mend.” 
“Still on his way the tinker wends, 
Tho’ jobs be far between and few ; 
But here and there a soul he mends, 
And makes it look as good as new. 
Once set to work,-and fairly hired, 
His dull old hammer moves inspired. 


* His task is steady, slow, and sure: 
He plucks it out, despite the howl, 
With patient hand and look demure, 
As cunning maiden draws @ Soul. 
He knows the job he is about, 
And pulls till all the lie is out.” 


hin, Perhaps we might have yielded to the temptation | There are many similar conceits attributed to colored 


in out fiery youth when Plancus was consul; but grey | 
hairs (we secretly own them to ourselves with a mental | 
grimace) sober the passions, and thea something ia due to | For instance, one of them in a prayer salt 
dignity nudatanding on Change, So that relief is denied | 


preachers at the South, which are often rather better 
than those which we have quoted from eminent divines 
1; “GO Lord, be 


pleased to phake your great tablecloth over your hungry 
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children, dat dey may be fed wid de crumbs of your 
love.” Another, preaching at Port Hudson, used the fol- 
lowing illustration : 

“De whole of God's relation to us am like de wheel. De 
Lord Jesus Christ am de hub, de Christians am de spokes, and 
de tire am de grace of God a binding ’em all together; and de 
nearer we get to de hub, de nearer we go to each other.” 
Another, in exulting at the defeat of the Confederates, 
says: “The Lord got the Johnnies into the Red Sea, and 
den he pulled out the linch-pin, and dey all went to de 
bottom.” But the following sentence from a prayer of a 
poor colored man, burdened with many wants, is both 
beautiful and pathetic: “O massa Jesus! we’s just like 
little birds sittin’ on de edge of de nest wid dere mouths 
open ; now just give us what you will.” 

Descending from religious subjects to the light litera: 
ture of the day, any number of examples might be 
found, We cannot refrain from introducing one gush- 
ing sentence from a novel called J/eart or Lead, pub- 
lished not long ago: 

* And she, leaning on his etrong mind, and giving up her whole 
soul to him, was so happy in this spoiling of herself, so glad to 
be thus robbed, offering him the rich milk of love in a full udder 
of trast, and lowing for him to come and take it!” 

Some time ago a Chicago critic was very much affected 
by the play of Arrah na Pogue. “There are passages in 
it,” he writes, “which thunder at the heart like the 
booming of the Atlantic tide, and drown it in floods of 
bitter tears.” ‘This idea of being drowned in floods of 
tears, by the way, has been always very popular with 
struggling muses who long to launch into bolder strains. 
Lee describes a young lady with an exuberance of tears: 
**T found her on the floor 

In all the storm of grief, yet beautifal ; 

Pouring forth tears at such a lavish rate 

That, were the world on fire, they might have drowned 

The wrath of heaven, and quenched the mighty ruin.” 
Cowley makes a sighing lover sigh in an excessively 
gusty manner : ; 

** By every wind that comes this way, 

Send me at least a sigh or two, 
Such and so many I'll repay 
As shall themselves make winds to get to you.” 

But Shakespeare, who always surpasses, unites the tears 


and sighs, and makes a perfect rain tempest : 
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day, said that the sun’s rays in the effort to thaw the ice 
were as futile as the dull reflex of a painted yellow dog ; 
and of a conductor who, in a discussion as to speed, said 
that the last time he ran his engine from Syracuse the 
telegraph poles on the side looked like a fine tooth-comb. 

Similes of a like character are often heard among the 
common people, and are supposed to be the peculiar 
property of Western orators. Instances: As sharp as 
the little end of nothing; big as all out-doors ; it strikes 
me like a thousand of bricks; slick as grease or as 
greased lightning ; melancholy as a Quaker meeting by 
moonlight ; flat as a flounder; quick as a wink; not 
enough to make gruel for a sick grasshopper; not 
clothes enough to wad a gun; as limp and limber as an 
india-rubber stove-pipe ; uneasy as a cat in a strange 
garret ; not strong enough to haul a broiled codfish off a 
gridiron; after you like a rat-terrier after a chipmonk 
squirrel; useless as whistling psalms to a dead horse; 
no more than a grasshopper wants knee-buckles; no 
more than a frog wants an apron; don’t make the dif- 
ference of the shake of a frog’s tail; soul bobbing up 
and down in the bosom like a crazy porpoise in a pond 
of red-hot grease ; enthusiasm boils over like a bottle of 
ginger-pop; as impossible to penetrate his head as to 
bore through Mont Blanc with a boiled carrot ; as impos- 
sible as to ladle the ocean dry with a clam-shell, or suck 
the Gulf of Mexico through a goose-quill; or to stuff but- 
ter in a wild-cat with a hot awl; or for a shad to swim 
up a shad-pole with a fresh mackerel under each arm ; or 
fora cat torun up a stove-pipe with a teasel tied to his 
tail; or fora man to lift himself over a fence by the straps 
of his boots. A simile resembling these was used by 
Lady Montague when, getting impatient in a discussion 
with Fox, she told him she did not care three skips of a 
louse for him, to which he replied in a few minutes with 
the following : 


“Lady Montague told me, and in her own house, 
‘I do not care for you three skips of a louse.’ 
I forgive her, for women, however well-bred, 
Will still talk of that which runs moat in their head.” 
There is another class of similes scarcely as pertinent, 


as, for instance: straight as a ram’s horn; it will melt 








“* Aumerle, thou weepest, my tender-hearted cousin ! 

We'll make foul weather with despised tears ; 

Our sighs and they shall lodge the summer corn, 

And make a dearth in this revolting land.” 
The play mentioned by the Chicago critic could hardly 
have been as affecting as the oratory of a preacher whois 
described by an edmiring editor. “I have,” he says, 
“repeatedly heard the most famous men in America, but 
there are times when the flame of his pathos licks the 
everlasting hills with a roar that moves your soul to 
depths fathomed by few other men.” Evidently this 
preacher should go to Congress ; he is imbued with the 
spirit of oratory, and would be an antidote, on the prin. 
ciple of “similia similibus ecurantur,” for Stephen H. 
Branch, who, in announcing himself a candidate for Con- 
gress at the last election, remarked in his card: “I am 
an orator, and yearn to roar in the capital, and clap my 
wings like Shakespeare’s rooster, or the eagle on his 
celestial cliff, gazing at the prey my arrows did slay.” 

Stephen, it will be seen, mingles rhyme with rhapsody. 
An excellent specimen of hyperbole is mentioned by 7c 
Houston (Me.) Times, which says, on the question of a 
new town-hall, that one gentlemen urged the measure 
in order, as he expressed it, “that the young men of our 
town may have a suitable place to assemble, and be go 
imbued with the spirit of liberty and patriotism that 
every hair of their head will be a liberty-pole with the 
star-spangled banner floating from it,” 
In the works of an English poet is this rather too ex 
agyrerated hyperbole : 
* Those overwhelming armies whore command 
Haid to one empire * Fall,’ another, ‘Stand,’ 


Whore rear lay wrapped in night while breaking dawn 
Roused the broad front and culled the battle on," 


The finest: specimen of figurative writing we have seen 
was published soon after our civil war by Vhe Crescent 
Monthly in an article on Lee's surrender, 
mildly remarks ; 


Tho writer 


“The supreme hour waa now come when, from acroes Mame's 
burning ecliptic, where it had traced in flaming eheen ite lumin 
ous path of glory, the proud Aldebaran of Southern hope, in all 
the eplendors of ite express, Hyades brightness, should sink to 
reat behind lurid war-clouds, in the fateful western heaven, there 
to bring out on death's dark canopy the immortal livhts of im- 
mortal deeds, and spirits great and glorious shining for ever 
down upon a cause in darkness, like the glittering hosts upon a 
World in night.” 


A grotesque simile is sometimes very expressive, We 
may mention those of Daniel Webster, who likened the 
word“ would,” in Rufus Choate’s handwriting, to a amall 
gridiron atruck by lightning; of a sailor, who likened a 
gentleman whose faco was covered with whiskers up to 
his very eyes, to a rat peeping out of a bunch of oakum ; 
of a Western reporter who, in a weather item on a cold 


in your mouth like a red-hot brickbat ; talk to him like 
a Dutch uncle; smiling as a basket of chips; odd as 
Dick’s hatband; happy. as a clam at high water; 
quicker than you can say Jack Robinson; like all pos” 
sessed; like fury ; like blazes; like all natur’; like all 
sixty ; as quick as anything; mad as hops; mad as Hali- 
fax ; sleep like a top; run like thunder; deader than a 
door-nail. Thunder is a very accommodating word. A 
person may be told to go to thunder, or may be thunder- 
ing proud, or thundering sensible, or thundering good- 
looking, or thundering smart, or thundering mean, or 
thundering anything; and anything may be likened to 
thunder. The epitaph quoted from a tombstone in Ver- 
mont over a man’s two wives was quite proper, but was 
rendered ludicrous by this common use of the word : 


“This double call is loud to all, 
Let none surprise or wonder ; 
But to the youth it speaks a truth 
In accents loud as thunder,”’ 





“Dead as a door-nail” would not seem to be very ex. 
| pressive, and yet it has long been used, In Lenry LV. 
we read the following dialogue : 
“ Falstag’.—What! ia the old king dead ? 
Pistol, - Ae wail in door,’ 

Dickens, in his Christmas Carol, wonders why Scrooge 
should be dead as a door-nail rather than any other kind 
of nail, Probably the explanation is in the fact that 
proverbs are often pointed by alliteration, and that door 
nail ratifies this conceit while any other nail would not, 





CORRESPONDENCE, 





The Kditora of Vin Rounn Tanin, destrous of encouraging bold 
and free discussion, do not exact af thelr correspondenta an 
agreement with their own viewa } they, therefore, beg to state 
that they do not hold themactves responathle for what appeara 


under thls heading, aa they do for the editorial cxpreasion of 
their opinions, 


WEST POINT, 
Weer Point, August 19, 1867, 

| AOR such as have the misfortune to be male and civi 

lian, life at West Point is neither very various nor 
very exciting. One finds here the very perfection of the 
dolee far niente, for, having squandered the mild amuso- 
ments of the place, as the prodigal stranger is apt to do, 
ina few hours after arrival, having explored the grounds, 
inspected the buildings, admired the drill of the eadeta, 
exhausted the superlative of eulogy on the view and of 
execration on the mosquitoes, having, in short, crammed 
into a day the pleasures of a month, ono is dismayed to 
learn that there is absolutely nothing else todo, De 
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alternative that stares him in the face. And woe to him 
who hesitates to accept the situation! He speedily falls 
into a state of utter moral and physical prostration, a 
stupor of vacuous imbecility, whose most painful feature 
is the morbid impression of its victims that they are 
having a delightful time and enjoying themselves un- 
commonly. When a man detects himself reading for the 
third time the advertisements in the daily paper he 
brought up from the city a week ago, or catches himself 
remarking vaguely that the view from the rear piazza 
is “quite enchanting” or “ perfectly splendid,” or be- 
comes dimly conscious of a certain feeble interest in the 
minor mysteries of millinery, those subtle distinctions 
between common and ordinary silks, for instance, which 
lend such piquancy to the table-talk of the sex, he had 
better employ his little remaining strength of mind in 
packing his portmanteau and settling his bill. The lat- 
ter ordeal will be apt to demand all the fortitude he has 
left. 
This is the ordinary effect of the place upon ordinary 
natures. And even those rare and happy souls to whom 
the dolee fur niente is a reality as vivid as any reality 
can be in lives “ of such stuff as dreams are made of ”— 
is, indeed, the only rational object of existence, and whose 
every day is that perfect one of the poet, 
* Wherein shall no man work, but play ; 

Wherein it is enough for me 

Not to be doing, but to be,” — 
even they are not long suffered to enjoy here the casy 
dignity of indolence. By another process, silent but 
sure, they are speedily eliminated from a community 
they please only in leaving. The presence of any indi- 
vidual of the proscribed class mentioned above is felt to 
be an intrusion and an insult, the more strongly, per- 
haps, because his apparent right of entrance is quite as 
good as anybody else’s. His tastes are not the tastes of 
the majority, his sympathies are not theirs; their inno- 
cent pursuits, their simple diversions, are to him only 
subjects for raillery or reviling. So a pitiless, powerful 
pressure of public opinion quietly crowds him out. He 
is eyed askance by the habitués ; he is cut at the hops ; he 
is told, with a significant glance at his modest swallow- 
tail, that the uniform of the cadets is perfectly lovely, so 
becoming, and so forth. He is made to feel that he is a 
social pariah, that every woman’s hand is against him ; 
he is ostracized by every vote of that undisputed female 
suffrage which admits to the favor of the fair, and whose 
highest honor is election to the office, during good beha- 
vior, of “nice young man.” Even the hotel officials 
treat him with more than ordinary indifference. He is 
stowed away with the other lumber in the garret ; the 
waiters feel that the humiliation of accepting his fees 
more than releases from any corresponding obligation ; 
the very mosquitoes attack him with a fiercer zest. 
Humble pie and cold shoulder are not palatable addi- 
tions to the bill of fare, and it needs no long continu- 
ance of such treatment to awaken the vainest and laziest 
of mortals to the unpleasant fact that he is de trop.  Al- 
though he be of that pachydermatous disposition proof 
against any hint less pointed than a kick, he will soon 
grow tired of admiring from the wrong side a paradise 
into which he is forbidden to enter. (“A paradise of 
fools,” growls an ill-natured friend at iny elbow, He 
was cut last night at the hop by that charming Miss 
leatherly in favor of a good-looking endet.) 

So in one way or other, from sheer ennui or wounded 
vanity (the apreta injuria forma which the masculine 
intellect is in the habit of sneering at, and then succumb:- 
ing to), the Inst intruder is driven away, Perhaps the 
exiles go home sadder and very little wiser than they 
came; perhaps they retire no further than Cozzenn's, 
where there is at least a billiard table and a bowling 
alley, and where, in wight of the scene of their discomfl 
ture, they can console themselves with harmless sarcasins 
over their sullen juleps, In either case they have equal 
ly left West Point, for to go to Cozzens’s is to subside at 
once into the ordinary life of a watering-place and to 
abandon alinost everything that lends West Point, which 
is Roo's Hotel, its distinctive character, lRoo's, indeed, 
is as much a part of the Military Academy as tho en 
campment or tho barracks, beings patronized chiefly by 
relatives and friends of the cadots, And there the endots 
and their female adherents have it pretty much to them- 
selves, It is the old story overagain, Armis toga cedat. 
Valor basks in tho smile of beauty ; Mars is ever the 
favorite of Venus, ‘lo be sure, in this caso Mars is rather 
young, for the most part younger than Venus ; but that 
only adda a apiece of motherly regard to the tender inter: 
ost these fledgling heroes naturally arouse, And, on the 


other hand, who does not remember the mature loveliners 
that excited the rapture of his teens’ ‘Then, too, his uni 
form invests the eadot to the eyes of his admirors with a 











parture or death from mental inanition is the startling 











cortain alr of maniiness and gallantry beyond lis years, 
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which he is not slow to perceive or profit by. There is 
no backwardness on his part in meeting the advances of 
his victims. He takes to flirtation as naturally as a 
duck to water or a maiden aunt to bombazine and back- 
biting. Whether from some subtle virtue in the atmos- 
phere or the potent influence, before alluded to, of gold 
lace and buttons, or a modest consciousness of merit, or 
all three combined, he is surprisingly free from the shame- 
facedness and gaucherie of youth. Ie accepts the hom- 
age of his worshippers with all thé serene condescension 
of the Defender of the Faithful in his harem. Nor is this 
devotion confined to lip service merely, though his lovely 
satellites are never tired of singing his praises; not to 
favoring smiles nor languishing glances. More substan- 
tial proofs of affection are his; and many a surreptitious 
cate or furtive confection from the hotel table, which is to 
him forbidden ground, marks the considerate tenderness 
of woman's love. Yet, wonderful to relate, all the petting 
has not quite spoiled him, So far as my observation 
among the present corps extends, the cadets seem to be 
a very manly, well-mannered, courteous set of young fel- 
lows ; & little prone, perhaps, to exaggerate the importance 
of their position as brevet second lieutenants U. 8. A., 
but otherwise frank and unaffected enough. The strict- 
ness of their discipline, the frugality of their fare, and the 
Spartan simplicity of their camp and barrack life have 
doubtless much to do with this result. The stern real- 
ities of révcille and guard-mounting, of soldier’s bed and 
soldier’s mess, go far to counteract any rosy little vari- 
eties that the indiscreet admiration of sisters or sisters’ 
friends might tend to engender. 

On the whole, considering the hardships these young 
gentlemen have to undergo in learning to defend their 
country, one is not disposed to grudge them their only, 
or at least their chief, relaxation, especially one so inno- 
cent and harmless as this. Hearts are rarely broken, I 
fancy, in these amatory contests. The fair ones who 
are all smiles and effusion for the class of sixty-seven 
flirted quite as desperately with the class of sixty-six, and 
will be ready to find renewed consolation in the class of 
sixty-eight. Occasionally, however, affairs do take a 
more serious turn, and emerge from the pleasing illusions 
of moonlight into the sober dawn of matrimony. More 
than one of the present and the last graduating classes is 
said to be engaged, and in each case, I believe, to a class- 
mate’ssister. But these instances are the rare exceptions 
to the general rule that the soft nothings whispered in 
Flirtation Walk or the Spoonological Cabinet leave only 
pleasant and not very lasting memories behind. Roman- 
tic vows, delicious perjuries, at which Jove laughs and 
which neither utterer nor hearer more than half believe, 
do no great harm to either. On the contrary, I am in- 
clined to think that to the cadets at least these expe- 
riences are very beneficial, by lending to their manners 
that refinement which female society alone can give. 
Otherwise, isolated as they are from the world for ten 
months in the year, there would be danger of their lapsing 
into that primitive barbarism to which man always gravi- 
tates when left to his own devices, and emerging from their 
seclusion military boors instead of, what most of them 
are now graduated, educated gentlemen. 

That is, in the conventional acceptation of the term 
gentleman, Weighed in old Dekker’s balance, who made 
Christ “the iirst true gentleman,” I fear the cadets 
would be found wanting, Tho system in which they are 
educated is one which practically ignores religion, ‘To 
bo sure, they are marched every Sunday in squads to the 
churches of their resnective denominations; but this is 
juat as much a part of their military routine as any 
other duty they perform, and perhaps the most irksome 
of all, Then, too gross profanity ia attended with a eer 
tain number of demerits; but unauthorized absence from 
quartors for a half-hour after tattoo is followed by instant 
dismissal, And oven this prohibition of awearing is ren- 
dered practically null by the example of their superior 
oflicers, “full of strange oaths” as is the warrior's wont, 
and whose vices they would be naturally proud to emu- 
late. ‘The consequence of all this is an utter lack of 
Moral tone, a substitution of honor for principle as the 
Bulding rule of life. Colonel Carter, in that capital 
American novel, Mivs Ravenel's Con version from Secession 
to Loyalty, is a fair sample of the character that Weat 
Point produces, of the material that officors our anny, 
Honorable, high-minded men, polished gentlemen, and 
gallant soldiers they are, but their virtues are of heath: 
Nn not Christian morality, And while it would be idle 
to dony that our army lists include many God-fearing 
and truly religious men, it would be not loxw onay to show 
their religion is not because but in apite of their West 
Point training, 

Next to this tho mont objectionable feature of the 
FYatom ta the practice of fagging, which was frat winked 
M by tho faculty until the War Dopartmont vainly 
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decreed its suppression. It flourishes with nearly as 
much vigor against the opposition of the authorities as 
it formerly did with their connivance, and appeals to the 
twin instincts of tyranny and retaliation too strongly 
ever to be voluntarily surrendered by the boys them- 
selves. The luckless freshman, or plebeian, as he is here 
styled (a term contracted by the military mania for brev- 
ity into “ plebe”), has an unenviable lot. Beside being 
invariably selected for “policing,” that is, cleaning the 
camp, he is obliged to perform all sorts of menial offices 
for the older cadets. A refusal is rewarded by a slap in 
the face, which, of course, entails a challenge to the 
aggressor, The duel takes place on Fort Clinton—a relic 
of Revolutionary times which seems to be preserved 
chiefly for this and one other purpose, namely, to test the 
vigilance of the neighboring sentinel in warning visitors 
off the parapet. Though why the parapet should be ga- 
cred ground, Iam quite at a loss to explain. Tere, then, 
the duel takes place, the weapons being the oldest known 
implements of offence or defence, and the fight being con- 
ducted strictly according to the rules of the P. R. If the 
“plebe” be victorious, the same process is repeated by 
another patrician champion until his stubborn spirit is 
quelled, It rarely happens that the resistance is pro- 
longed, And this submission argues no lack of pluck or 
fortitude, but rather want of the fiery spirit and nice 
sense of honor which boys do not often possess. A mem- 
ber of the present class is distinguished as the only 
“plebe” on record who fought his way through, that is 
to say, who resolutely refused compliance with the 
degrading commands of his self-elected masters, and, 
sometimes victor, sometimes vanquished, steadily re- 
sented every insult till, attaining the proud position of 
“yearling ” (or “ yelling,” as it becomes in the mouth of 
a cadet), he was in a position to practise the despotism 
against which he had successfully rebelled. The whole 
system, besides being an outrage on republican institu. 
tions, must naturally blunt the self-respect of its victims. 
Yet so dearly do the “ yearlings ” cherish the right of 
avenging their past wrongs on their helpless successors 
that I fear it will be difficult to uproot the abuse. 

There are many other points connected with the Mili- 
tary Academy I had intended to touch on, but my letter 
is already too long. I will merely say before ending that 
the tri-weekly hops of the cadets are extremely pleasant 
—to the cadets and their lady friends, who monopolize 
the dancing ; that the view is the most charming in the 
world ; and that Roe’s Hotel is in most respects admirable, 
and, barring the slight disadvantages enumerated in the 
beginning, is, for any one who is content to eat, drink, 
and be extremely stupid, a very charming summer resort. 
This is my experience. Ladies who have visited it, on 
the contrary, unanimously declare that they have had “a 
splendid time.” Perhaps we are both right. 
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All books designed for review in Tut Rounp Tanin must be sent 
to the affice. 


A BUDGET OF ESSAYS* 

on is no more accurate register of the intellectual 

growth or retardation of a community than is to be 
found in its booksellers’ catalogues, When experienced 
publishers, whose finger is ever on the public pulse, put 
books of any description upon the market, their sagacity 
may be trusted for furnishing that which the public re- 
quires, We need apprehend no pretence or sentimental 
ity here, for book# cost money; and those who make 
them, like all other merchants, make to sell, Now, if we 
apply this principle to the history of the American book 
market, it must in fulrness be admitted that the average 
culture and discernment of the public are going through 
au process of steady improvement and elevation, A few 
years ago the demand, roughly speaking, was confined 
to tables of statistics, yellow-covered fiction, and contro, 
versial theology, Unimitigated facts, unalloyed romances, 
and rancorous polemics could be made to pay, and little if 
anything elae, Of social culture, of the varied refinement 
which comes of wealth, leisure, and travel, there was 
comparatively little, and, as a natural consequence, for 
tho species of literature that such conditions originate 
there was very little demand, You will find poetry no- 
where, says Joubert, unless you bring some with you; 
and the same may be said of the spirit of bedles lettres. 


“© 7, Critical and Social Kxaaye reprinted from The New York 
Nation, New York; Leypoldt & Holt, 1807, 

11, Véewa and Opinions, Vy Matthew Browne, London: Alex 
ander Strahan (George Routledge & Sone, agente in New York), 
ING, 

111, Beeaye, Vy Dorn Greenwell, authog, of The Patlence of 
llope, London: Alexander Strahan (Georf® Routledge & Sons, 
agents ti New York), 180, 

1V. Counsel and Cheer for the Rattle y Life, Vy Willlam q, 
Maikle, DD, London: ‘Alexander Strahan (George Routledge 
& Sone, agents in New York), 1867, 

















The intellectual food which in their respective walks and 
degrees such purveyors as Emerson, Lowell, Thoreau, 
Whipple, Mitchell, Calvert, and others have of late years 
supplied for their countrymen, and which has had so 
nourishing and strengthening an effect, is, therefore, to 
our minds the most hopeful indication that can be found 
of the developement of the American mind. People do 
not read essays who have not attained a certain intellec- 
tual plane ; and that so many such volumes’as those men- 
tioned below are now offered for popular consumption by 
experts who are best acquainted with the popular appe- 
tite, should be gratifying to all who desire the mental 
and esthetic advance of national intelligence. 


The collection of Critteal and Social Hssays which 
heads our list originally appeared in the columns of Te 
New York Nation. In making the selection political 
articles were judiciously omitted, since, although there 
have been in that journal many thoughtful and able 
political discussions, their necessarily ex parte character 
would, in a measure, have disqualified the volume for 
that general acceptance which, in its present shape, it is 
well adapted to secure. The essays as reprinted are 
twenty-five in number, and they are substantially mascu- 
line, suggestive, and well written papérs. As specimens 
of clear thought and cultivated expression they are high- 
ly creditable to American journalism, and although there 
are here and there inferences or conclusions with which 
we fail to agree, we have not for that reason read them 
with less interest, and are not less disposed to do justice 
to their merits. ‘There is one consideration in particular 
which leads us to be pleased by the publication of this 
volume. We certainly mean no disrespect to the daily 
press, any more than we do to current habits, when we 
say that hasty opinions on important topics and a care- 
lessness of style in their discussion have long been felt 
to be evils which well-conducted weekly papers might 
usefully be employed in correcting. It is possible, of 
course, for weekly papers to err in a similar direction, 
but it will be generally admitted that this is a matter 
which depends in a great degree upon public support 
and appreciation; while it is undeniable that, other 
things being equal, the deliberation of a week upon any 
subject of moment is likely to produce more profitable 
comment than the deliberation of a day. What the pub- 
lic want they will sustain, and a valuable purpose is sub- 
served in showing them what they ought to want when 
the previous hiatus may have prevented an adequate ap- 
preciation of the deficiency. From this point of view the 














consideration to which we refer becomes plain. The re- 
production of choice articles which have been thus 
hebdomadally published invites a renewed scrutiny of 
their value, and fairly enough suggests the importance of 
encouraging their continuance. The daily press has its 
function, and a very grand and rapidly expanding one it 
is; there is also a legitimate co-operative function— 
which in no sense need impinge upon the other—for 
weekly journalism, and we hope to be acquitted of being 
actuated by merely narrow or selfish motives if we urge 





its importance or congratulate ourselves upon a growing 
public appreciation. Enlightened minds require no sug- 
gestions respecting the salutary influence upon our po- 
litical atmosphere, our national literature, our social and 
wsthetic improvement which such a press, capably and 
conscientiously directed, may be expected to exert ; and, 
although opinions may reasonably differ as to the modes 
of direction or the grades of merit which such publica. 
tions may attain, no rational thinker will deny that 
their prosperous establishment is desirable or that their 
average tendency ia beneficial, 

Apart from politica, these ssays of The Nation touch 
upon a considerable range of subjecta, including disquisi- 





tions upon art, mannors, dress, horse-racing, road-making, 
and other topica of general interest beside the literary 
ones, Which are most numerous, We are unable to en 
dorse the views of the paper on horse-racing, which seem 
to us, like some few others advanced in the book, a trifle 
over-tinged with the Puritanical habit of condemning all 
things which may be abused or which cannot be proved 
to be in every respect unmitigatedly good, The cue for 
this article was the opening of Jerome Park, and it opens 
as follows : 


“An attempt has been made lately to render horse-racing a 
‘genteel’ amusement in this country—something which people 
belonging to what ia called ‘good society ' will go to see, and, 
seeing, grow fond of—by the opening of a course called the ‘Jde- 
rome Park,’ near thia city. The matter has been taken in hand 
by the chiefa of what are called ‘fashionable’ circles in New 
York, A good course has been laid out, a ‘grand stand’ provid 
ed, the eale of Hauora prohibited, and everything done that 
money or zeal can do to surround the enterprise with an air of 
respectability, and, above all, to make the courae at place fit for 
ladies,’ Good horaes, too, were entered for the opening raves 5 
vory falr running wae made; the weather was fine; the proceed 
ing were marked by the utmoat order, and General Grant was 
there, And yet we have no hevitation in saying that, regarded 
aw an Attompt to make horae-racing & national sport to which 





young and old of all clasaes will turn with vest for enjoyment, it 
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was a complete failure, and will prove a failure no matter how 
often repeated. Wedo not by any means rejoice over this result. 
In fact, we regret it; because we believe horse-racing might im- 
prove the breed of horses ;”’ etc., etc. 

We do not see how, since everything went off by this 
account as swimmingly as the most sanguine gentlemen 
of the Jockey Club could have wished, the affair could 
strictly be called a failure, nor how the reasons which are 
subsequently given for prospective failure are fairly ap- 
plicable. The principal among these reasons appears to 
be that Americans are not fond of the saddle, and that 
even Mr. Jerome and Mr. Belmont are never seen on 
horseback. But among the benefits which the advocates 
of racing promise as results of its encouragement is that 
it will make riding more general among us, and make 
driving commensurately less so, to the improvement of 
health and the augmentation of inspiriting pleasure. It 
is scarcely logical to assume that a thing is going to fail 
merely because it will have an unmistakable tendency to 
encourage a cognate thing which as unmistakably ought 
to be encouraged. Further on the writer observes that 
“to most of those who went to the races at the Jerome 
Park—outside the old set who go to all races for the sake 
of betting—the galloping of horses under the saddle was 
not very exciting or interesting. Americans are thor- 
oughly utilitarian even in their sports, and the useless- 
ness of speed in running is probably present to the minds 
of nine men out of ten, and women too, every time they 
witness it.” We were not present on the occasion in 
question, but we have been on several occasions since, and 
must candidly say that there must have been a most as- 
tonishing and inexplicable contrast between the excite- 
ment and interest exhibited at the opening races and that 








which prevailed at subsequent ones. Moreover, on the 
strength of considerable opportunities for observation, we 
must affirm our conviction that the idea of the useless- 
ness of speed in running was about the last one which 
occurred to any man or woman with whom we came in 
contact. Again, and notwithstanding the writer's con- 
viction, expressed in the paragraph quoted above, that 
horse-racing will improve the breed of horses, he is be- 
trayed into an unfortunate inconsistency on p. 85, where 
he declares that “racing, even in England, where it is 
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found in perhaps greater perfection then anywhere else, 
has proved, in go far as it professes to be of material use, 
a dead failure, The great utilitarian argument in its 
favor has been that it iniproved the breed of horses, Tt 
is HoW Confessed that if not only doea nothing of the 
kind, bit that its influeieée on horse-brecding ia bad, and 
is every day growing worse.” Supposing the inconsia 
teney here to be reconciled, we iAgING this atAteMient 
will acarcely be endorsed by Aporisinen oF stock-Pisera 
Why otherwise is such an enormous Value set on approved 
atrains, and what the quid pro quo for the surprising 
earnings of certain stallions, such aa those of Aentuehy, 
for example, during the past season? We are, of course, 
aware that there is much to be said in support of the 
essayist’s position, but believe the bulk of intelligent 
opinion to be against it, So far as horse-racing in itself 
is concerned—we mean in its relation to people, not 
horses—we are of the opinion heretofore expressed in 
these columns, i, ¢., that as conducted at Jerome Park 
it will do more good than harm, and that to advocate 
and applaud the elimination of bad elements in this as 
well as in other public amusements is a much wiser, 
because more practicable, means of reform than whole- 
sale condemnation. We have by no means too many pub- 
lic amusements in this country, and assuredly we have 
too few holidays, and as the practical alternative is 


: manly, generous Christian feeling. 
between race-tracks conducted like that of Jerome Park | Aged ee 


and others infinitely more objectionable, we find no diffi- 
culty in making and recommending a choice. 

Many of the essays deserve more extended notice than 
space will allow us to afford. A Connecticut Village 
seems to us one of the happiest in style, while that on 
Roads is the most practical in the book, and deserves to 
be universally read. The preposterous methods of road- 
making so much in vogue in the country are held up to 
ridicule in a manner as just as it is unsparing, and dwell- 
ers in many of oar suburbs will feelingly agree with the 
final paragraph : 

‘We should hardly have dwelt on this matter at such length, 
important as it is in a material point of view, but for the bearing 
it has on that most serious problem over which so many Ameri- 
cans are now puzzling—of where and how to live. We are con- 
stantly deploring the growing tendency to crowd into the cities ; 
but of all the things which contribute to make the country repul- 
sive as a dwelling-place—to make life in it dull, monotonous, 


gloomy, and not always healthful—the badness of the roads stands 
first. It makes exercise on foot impossible, except in the fall. | exists. 
It doubles the labor of horses, and makes it necessary to keep | 
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of the year in the city than in the country, owing to the fact that ] Norman Macleod, A Highland Parish ; but of society 
in the former they have a paved sidewalk to take exercise on 


from October until June.” 


Aug. 24, 1867 


among the more polished and wealthy classes of land. 


We have felt some surprise on reading the Views and holders, who trace their descent throagh long, unbroken 

, : ading 2 ‘ ? wath othe 

Opinions of Mr. Matthew Browne that they have not lines of ancestors, and who still live on the property be 
been more extensively reviewed by the English press queathed to them by the olden lairds, the details which 
ae: : ; , amaelve adualiy 

This, of course, refers to our own observation, which may | Te8ch us are scant, and they themselves are gradually 


have been at fault. 


Ae A and so-called improvement. 
able of which is a tendency to mannerism, these essays . 


With some defects, the most notice: | P288ing away before the innovations of English wealth 


Happily, however, the race 


: é : : is not yet extinct, and Mr. Mackenzie has not only given 
are very graceful and pleasing productions ; overrunning y ; seis aiadadt fe , mae oe . . 

‘ irs ES ee - +» | us some charming de®criptions of scenery, b iter- 
with kindly and gentle feeling, incisive perception, felici- 5 I y 


tous illustration, and pertinent analogy. 


There are also 


esting story,in which each individual character is a faith- 


aR : ful, e istic study. The true nature of the 
flashes of originality which, although never of long du- mt — ~ om i b ae nor na 
ration, give a salt and variety to Mr. Browne’s pages nae Se ney rene eee y : 


which for readers not in love with commonplace are . 4 : Berane : ‘ 
The Enforced Pauses of Life, The Higher write flippantly of his red hair, his barbaric dress, his 


very grateful. 


born on the soil. It is common for English writers to 


Courtesies of Life, and The Give and Take of Life are pride and poverty, and to disparage the manly attributes 


among the best of these essays in point of delicacy and sed ti ie caliente die alsemaihs Aide: daometalies <i 
: ‘ ut the native dignity of his che 7, ge, pa- 
Light and Color in the Poetry of Love and gnity ‘i I 


feeling. 


on which conventionality is apt to place a low estimate ; 


: ae gale . 5 * triotism, and pure morality are but little understood, and 
Friendship is singularly ingenious if not throughout ep- ’ I y 


tirely original. 
and contain some striking thoughts. 


The literary papers are pleasant reading 
Much which is 
like the following, from p. 199, On Forming Opinions of 


the instances in which justice has been rendered to them 
are rare indeed. 
The principal events of the narrative transpire at and 


% ; ‘ fe near Glenbenrough, the estate of John Neil MacNeil, a 
Books, has been said before, but as we think the ideas ii aig 


can be usefully disseminated, we print the passage : 


“Tt is a fact that the general reception of books is like the 


true Highland laird, with whom courage and hospitality 
were hereditary, and whose three beautiful daughters 


general reception of a play; in other words, what is best falls| were the pride and admiration of the whole country 


flat; what is bad, or, at all events, far short of best, is received 
with applause. Nobody will deny that it is invariably the worst 


round, His property consisted of sixty thousand acres 


and the most threadbare jokes which are most generally taken up of wild hills, bogs, lakes, and rind and although 
ataplay. Itis the same with books ; a man’s best must be greatly | the rents were small and the population scattered, the 


alloyed or it is not accepted by the majority of readers. This i 
80 strictly true that persons who have to write for certain pub- 
lics know perfectly well their cue, and act upon it, unless they 
can afford to disregard money-profit. Aud the cue is this: write 
for intelligent people, but always write what used to interest 
you several years ago. In other words, treat your audience as if 
they were ten years your juniors! Then, again, the highest 
qualities of a// kinds of art, those which yield the most enduring 
delight, are those which depend upon unity of conception, upon 
the proportionate developement of parts with strict reference to 
a certain general effect. The best humor and the best pathos are 
precisely of this kind, and so of other qualities. Now, the 
characteristic of quite average minds is that they do not care for 
permanence of effect, and will not, cannof, let us say, dwell 
patiently upon works of art till the deeper fountains of enjoy- 


ment wake up for them. They feel the first attraction, they 


| firm allegiance and devotion of his tenantry went far to 








make amends for the absence of those material advan. 
tages possessed by the more wealthy English proprictors. 
Not far from Glenbenrough stood the lodge of Dreumah, 
belonging to a vast adjoining estate, but rented, with 
extensive shooting privileges, to three young Englishmen 
of fortune, who, with their servants, were sojourning 
there for the season. 
coming reconciled to the annual incursion of English 
sportsmen, for whom he can never entirely conquer his 


The Highlander is gradually be- 








dislike, but to whose presence he yields, and whose ser- 


vice he temporarily performs from sheer necessity, and 
think that is all, and then they are off to something new. That vier hh by | J p : ; P 
is their idea of reading. Hence, it may be truly said not only | bever without protesting against the disastrous chances 


that unity is thrown away upon them, but that it is a positive of- 


fence and stumbling-bluck,”’ 


which have brought such humiliation upon hii : 


“Times were changed. In the days of the olden lairds the 


Of the essays of Dora Greenwell we can say little ex.) wild birds and the beasts belonged to the fithfal clansmen and 


cept that they are written in a pure and womanly apirit| tte tenants; he who ran mleht shout 


and that, without being in any way very etriking, le 


oe 


The venison was for the 
snowy days of winte®, when goodly hatnehes might hang on 
every fide tuFhlit’s fafters. Ti the very, very old days, if was 


hook is one that We @aik recommend to be placed in the | they Who kept his lands for litn i epile of the Sasseiaehe | bit 


handa of youre ladies We Wieh that tore of our writin 


country women would eultivate go ine sceplionable aatyle 


HoW the Sacseiachs, whe ever Could have Woh the land hy thee 
hind, could win it hy theie gold | atid the laieds took thee gold 
and sold Ge e&teriiated thelr people ‘The ties wera 


i 


As that whieh pervades this volume; A alyle so free from changed,” 


slang or cant or labored stragules for originality which 
does not exist as to constitute in itself a refreshing attrae 


tion, As the work of a pious and cultivated Huglisl 


Of course the Englishes aro hospitably entertained at 
QGleabenrough, where the beautiful Mamié formed the eliet 


i. | attraction, Of course she is the heroine of the story, and 


woman who writes with earnestness upon topies which | the author has deseribed her with great delicacy and 


she has been at some pains to understand, Miss Creen- 


well’s essays will be read with interest and respect eve 


rood taste, ‘To her personal attractions he has added a 


n| soul in harmony with all her lofiy sarroundings—tine 


when they fail to command that more excited attention | sensibility, tenderness, and cultivated intelleet—although 
which is gained by discussing those political questions of | he may be justly accused of making her somewhat too 


the day which, in their relation to women, are found by | imaginative, 


A being so nearly perfect in herself is not 


writers of their own sex most profitable and absorbing. | likely to be satisfied with any suitor in whom the like 
Dr. Blaikie is the author of two little books whose | high qualities seem to be wanting ; and the true-hearted 


names are familiar to all, Better Days for 


of the working classes. 


well relieved by pertinent illustration and pervaded by 
| 


Working | but simple-minded Normal sutters in comparison with the 
People and Heads and Hands in the World of Labor, and | accomplished Englishman. 
his present volume, like them, is written for the benefit | ignorance of the world’s ways, Esmé is dazzled by March- 
It is sound, wholesome writing | moran’s brilliancy, and her fancy, guided by her affection, 
throughout and is put together in a very attractive vein, | invests him with every attribute which can adorn and ele- 


In her artless confidence and 


a | vate mankind ; nor does he fail to appreciate the charming 


An Old Key to Our | Uighland girl, but he is an ambitious man, and weak in 


Social Puzzles gives an instructive account of early Jew-| proportion as he permits this passion to dominate him. 


| ject, who are in the habit of attributing political sagacity 


ish policy couched in liberal and appreciative language, | His lofty aspirations and his love for Esmé are at war 
and which will surprise readers, unfamiliar with the sub-| with each other, and the result is inevitable. 


For those who are familiar with life in the more remote 


exclusively to framers of modern governments and wri-| portionsof the Highlands, the description of Esm¢’s birth- 


ters of modern essays. 


vigorous and intelligible composition. 





THE ROUA PASS* 





\ HILE we are daily called upon to notice—with dif- 
ferent degrees of commendation—novels, sketches, 
and travels descriptive of life and manners among the 


The two papers on Beauty are | day celebration will awaken many pleasant recollections: 
finely conceived and gracefully written, and, considering | in the party assembled there is consider: ble varie‘y, and 
the classes for whom they were prepared, are models of | the people all move, act, and speak as naturally as if cach 


had a living representative. Miss Christy is funny with- 
out being exaggerated, and the stiff, gouty colonel, with 
his strict notions of discipline and abhorrence of familiar- 
ity, is her legitimate prey. Many customs are complied 
with during the evening, which are common to these 
festive gatherings, which do not accord with his rigid 


. : ‘ ideas of decorum, and even the dancing comes scarcely 
inhabitants of almost every portion of the known world, : . 


we rarely find, in modern works of fiction, a true picture 
| of family life in the Highlands of Scotland as it really 


within his prescribed limits. 


* Dancing is a universally favorite exercise in the Highlands, 
and ranks almost as a characteristic of the people, There is 10 

















It is a field which has been but little worked of | merry-making there, such asa betrothal, marriage, christening, 


tet . 5 2 anie ’ ic he bagpipe} 
j : 5 ep | Jate, requiring knowledge and personal experie | or welcome-house unaccompanied by the music of t pip 
two to do the work of one ; itdoubles the cost of carriage repairs; | ae i 5A E I — . and this old instrument of northern power, the strains of which 
it makes social visiting diflicult even between near neighbors, | cultivate to advantage. Of the annals of primitive and 


and, in fact, during two-thirds of the year relegates all who can- 
not afford to keep large studs to their own houses and gardens. 
The road outside is in winter a river of mud; in SUM CMA pit 
full of dust; and it may be safely said, in fact, that children are 
able to be out of doors a far greater number of hours in the course! M 


worked up the blood of the flerce old Highlanders in battle, send- 


patriarchal households, we have had an interesting and | ing them in maddened enthusiasm onward, still rouses the vol- 
instructive account. in the admirable work of the Rev atile spirit of the modern Celt, the energy of whose kindled fire 


finds eafer vent in the enthusiastic strathspey and reel. I have 





ackenzie. Boston: Loring. 1567. 


* The Roua Pass ; Or, Englishmen in the Highlands, By Erick | 8¢¢2 old men of eighty—and joined them, too—danclng in deep 


snow to the pipes, with hail and snow falling unheeded. ‘Tis 
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the bagpipe alone, I believe, that gives this impetus to dancing ; 
for in the Lowlands of Scotland (where our dear music reaches 
not) the people are mostly of the more staid and stolid type of 
Scotland.” 


There are some improbabilities toward the close of the 
book, but these are unimportant, as it is evident that the 
author intended the story to be subservient to the illus- 
tration of Highland character and the portrayal of man- 
ners and scenes peculiar to the north of Scotland; these 
are intelligently and pleasantly described, and the read- 
er cannot fail highly to appreciate Mr. Mackenzie’s active 
thought, unusual powers of description, and refined taste. 





LIBRARY TABLE. 
WE BISHOP'S SON: A Novel. By Alice Cary. 
New York: G. W. Carleton & Co. London: 8. 

Low, Son & Co. 1867—The most remarkable thing 
about this volume as it comes to us is a singular slip of 
the publishers. Not a slip of judgement in issuing the 
work at all, by any means, but simply a printed slip. It 
contains, as we infer from the absence of quotation- 
marks, their unbiassed opinion of the volume. The sin- 
gularity is that it isan embryo review in itself, and all 
but dispenses with further criticism. It has even occur- 
red to us that it was intended as a succinct epitome of 
what we ought to think kindly sent ready set up in type 
for immediate and literal reproduction. ‘There are strong 
reasons favoring this supposition. G. W.C. & Co. have 
seen more of the book than we ever expect to; their dis- 
interested judgement of its merits must be nearly or quite 
final. We know this and they know we know it, and 
we know that they know we know it. Only one contin- 
geucy this hypothesis fails to meet, namely, that we 
should be odd enough to differ with these deliberate and 
correctly printed views. Now, unluckily, that is just the 
case that has come up. Still, we are determined to 
please ; so we give for our readers’ guidance the publish- 
ers’ compass, With our own little correcting-plate to index 
the variations of the magnet : 

“The Bishop's Son, by Miss Alice Cary, will [here note the 
guarded critic’s wariness], @f we are not greatly mistaken, gain for 
its accomplished authoress [if we were a lady we'd rather be an 
author) new success in the fleld of literature, wherein, as is well 
known, ehe has given evidence of rare gifts.” 

As to the book, waiving the existence of the printed 
slip for a moment, we have read many better novels and 
very many worse beginnings, The introduction of spirit 
Ualisin is a stroke of talent not worked out as it might 
be, and some of the Characters Want sharpness of outline, 
The main thing the author las to learn is what fot to 
aay. Tb is a Verbose, promising, beginnentah debut, and 
atronaly aiiveeste Dr, Mranklin’s praiseworthy acquisition 
of Freneh, La brief, to be untistukably exact, we think 


formera of 1408, in which Mr. Frederie Seebohin has eol- 
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of Sir Thomas More. New edition, with an Appendix. 
The same. 1867.—Wardly to be ranked with Mary Pow- 
ell, Anne Askew, or the work, not dissimilar to them, 
which is its companion volume, Jacques Bonneval 
nevertheless does its author no discredit ; and if we can 
award it only an inferior place to its companions, it is 
still infinitely superior to Sunday-school literature on the 
same range of topics. The story is that of a Huguenot 
family at Nismes at the time of the ‘“ Dragonnades” 
when, in 1685, Louis XIV. revoked the Edict of Nantes 
and turned a brutal soldiery loose upon this unoffending 
portion of the populace. Jacques Bonneval’s tale gives 
a graphic picture of the horrors that ensued, of the 
tortures and pillage and manifold atrocities that befell 
his co-religionists, and, indeed, himself and his family, 
although they were among the comparatively fortunate 
ones who succeeded in making their way to England. 
As a truthful and impressive chapter of that side of relig- 
ious history which Miss Manning has made her especial 
study, this little book deserves all commendation, but it 
gives little token of the unusual power she has display- 
ed in some of its predecessors. 


ete. New York: M. W. Dodd. 1867.—J/I. The Household 


this book is to call attention to the importance of beet- 
sugar production in the Old World, and to demonstrate 
the advantage and feasibility of establishing it in the 
United States.” Mr. Grant thinks that in the event of 
war with agreat maritime power like England or France, 
which would, in part at least, prevent importation, sugars 
would necessarily advance enormously. He therefore 
urges the adoption of the principle of. procuring sugar 
from the beet, which has been so successful in France, 
and promises the most prosperous results for it here. His 
manual is enriched with many valuable statistics, and is 
worthy of the attentive perusal of all who are interested 
in agricultural or industrial pursuits. 

The Catholic World.—The August number of this well- 
conducted magazine shows no sign of abatement in the 
tact and industry which have gained it in so short a time 
golden opinions from all sorts of people not only of its 
own but of other religious faiths. Truth is best sub- 
served by free and ample discussion, and we are glad to 
find a periodical of this nature which, not content with 
asserting dogma, is at some pains to expound it. The 
leading article in the present number—Rome or Reason 





Among these Zhe Iousehold of Sir Thomas More is, 
perhaps, entitled to the first place. The book is nota 
new one, but‘so charming a picture of the home of one of 
the loveliest and purest men in all history deserved to be 
clad in the dainty dress which Mr. Dodd bestows upon 
it. Its author has succeeded thoroughly in transporting 
herself to the time and scene, in seeing through the eyes, 
and describing in the words, of Sir homas’s favorite 
daughter the daily life of that learned, witty, noble man, 
and the heroism with which he met an undeserved 
death. Perhaps it is no more than in keeping with this 
personation that she makes no mention of the one blem- 
ish upon an otherwise stainless name which Sir Thomas 
More’s assent, as chancellor, to the persecution and tor- 
ture of Protestants must always be thought. It is cer- 
tainly greatly to the credit of Miss Manning’s candor 
that she has availed herself of this mouthpiece to testify 
to the beauty of the religious character of one whose 
faith she has usually presented only on its darker side, 
to a degree which, if not so relieved, might have seemed 
more earnest than ingenuous. The appendix, which, we 
believe, is new with this edition, is composed of brief 
biographical sketches of More and his familiar, Erasmus. 

Mr. Dodd perhaps could not do a better thing than to 
publish, as a companion to this volume, 7he Oxford MRe- 


lected from the periodicals in whieh le originally pub- 
lished thei his threefold iietioiv of More, Erasinis, and 
Jola Colet, 


—is a very able and scholarly exposition of the doctrines 
of the Roman Church, and should be carefully read by 
all thinking people who are yet in doubt as to what 
Catholicism really means. The remaining contents are 
weil written or judiciously selected, and the magazine is 
altogether, considered with relation to its standpoint, a 
credit to the faith it serves as well as to the metropolis. 


The Westminster Review for July contains, as usual, 
several articles of decided value as well as of timely inter- 
est. The curious paper on Mimicry and Other Protec- 
tive Resemblances among Animals is evidently from a 
master hand, and ean be read by no one without receiv- 
ing enlarged and vivid impressions of the astonishing 
provisions of the Creator, which, more or less concealed 
as they have hitherto been, and no doubt in a great meas- 
ure still are, are yet, by the exertions of such men as 
Darwin, Huxley, Agassiz, and the present Westminster 
Reviewer, becoming daily better understood and more 
profoundly admired. The second article, on Seneca, is 
fascinating in its interest, being far more noticeable in 
this respect than is either the French or the German 
book which it ostensibly reviews. The Last Great Mo- 
nopoly—the Hudson’s Bay Company—has exceptional at- 
traction for American readers, and that on Lyric Meudea 
for musicians everywhere. The latter takes a position 
respecting Herr Wagner which will be as surpfising to 
iost people as the recent attitude of English erities to- 
ward Mr, Walt Whitinan, In other words, it finds in 
iii A supreniely great eomposer, A genius to be placed 
fa’ above the more superficial and ear-eatching melodists 





Happer'a Thind- Rook fov Traveiterva tin Huvope and the 





Misa Cary, Whose native is of imore than average rieh 
ness, Hiny have struck a fresher and deeper vein than 
herstofore, and will quite possibly make lerself by some 
future novel More than a Writer of Bole good Verse, 


Eeysilia ; ov, the Ordeal, London; T. Cautley Neiwhy, 
1847,—A number of ill-assorted and badly-conceived 
characters, unartistically jumbled together, will no more 
sullice to make a readable novel than will a variety of notes 
promiscuously distributed over a sheet of musie-paper 
serve to represent a pleasing melody; and although the 
author of Hrsilia¢ has selected characters which at first 
sight look rather promising, it must be acknowledged that 
the capacity for giving life and power to the several fig- 
ures, of making them act and move and speak with such a 
degree of naturalness as to awaken an interest in the 
mind of the reader, is nowhere apparent in the present 
work. We have a marchesa as weak as she is wicked, a 
very inoffensive Italian prince, a resuscitated nobleman, 
& crazy Woman imprisoned in an old tower, a heroine 
who is described as “full of the idealisms of youth, yet 
no false or unreal sentiment clouded the practical ele- 
ment in her character,” a young American sculptor who 
is in love with her, and, among other personages of more 
or less importance, a Jesuit, the villain of the romance, 
to whose other objectionable attributes the author has 
committed the great mistake of adding stupidity ; but as 
the chief purpose of the book seems to be to cast discredit 
upon Catholicism, the zeal of the writer has assisted him 
in developing a new element in the character of the 
priesthood. 

Father Ambrogio’s schemes are manifold, so are his 
blunders. We have likewise alittle harmless sensational- 
ism, an adventure in the catacombs, startling appearances 
and mysterious noikes in the tapestried chambers and 
gloomy passages of the Chateau Aldobrandini ; but the ir- 
cidents succeed each other often without purpose and 
always without probability, and the people do and say the 
Most unlikely and inappropriate things. The book 
abounds in faults which no practised writer would com- 
mit ; but it opens pleasantly, and many of the descriptions 
afford satisfactory evidence that, with careful thought 
and more skilful management, the author might accom 
Plish better things than are presented in Ersilia. The 
Story is not. well told—but our regret is lessened by the 


fact that it is not worth the telling. . 


L. Jacques Bonneval. By the author of Mary Povzell, 





Bat. By We Pembroke detpidge. Sivth year, New 
York: dhirper & Bpotheva ING7.—A single volume 
that, without being bulky, afflrds the tourist the infor. 
mation needed to earry him through Burope is an excellent 
thing ; and that this very handsome book will nearly do. 
At least, it will give him the outlines of any tour—all 
that he will need for any ordinary one—through Great 
Britain, the Continent, Sicily, Egypt, and Syria—leaving 
him to fill any interstice he may desire with the local 
guide-book, It is not without shortcomings, the pas- 
sages to which we refer as tests of the assured annual 
revisions—Prussia, Austria, Denmark, for instance— 
giving not the faintest indications of anything of the sort, 
the author’s labors having apparently been concentrated 
upon Paris and the Exhibition. Mr. Fetridge’s mode of ex- 
pression is likewise, to say the least of it, peculiar. He 
seems to have a dislike to verbs, which impels him to 
construct sentences without them when possible ; to use 
his prepositions at hap-hazard ; to introduce ambiguities 
wherever he can; and occasionally to become absolutely 
incoherent. Beside all which he has apparently emptied 
into the book the contents of a scrap-book full of clip- 
pings, most of which were much better eliminated, unless 
the book is meant to supplement its functions as a guide 
by those of an epistolary assistant, to be availed of by 
letter-writing traveliers as transcripts of the guide-book to 
Oxford were by Mr. Verdant Green. Nevertheless, none of 
the omissions seem to be such as are calculated to mislead 
or leave seriously at fault, and the superfluities may 
give place in due course of annual revisions to what is of 
greater value. The hints and instructions to travellers 
are adequate and practical, and may afford a royal road 
to much experience that is generally dearly bought. On 
the whole, we think it would be folly for an American in 
his novitiate to trust himself in Europe without the book, 
for which no substitute can be had save in many volumes, 
and than which he could desire no more sightly or con- 
venient a pocket guide. 

The maps, we should add, are good, very good. But it 
would be wise to take in addition to them the Messrs. 
Appleton’s map of Central Europe, which can be enclosed 
in the book and has the merit of giving every railway 
station within its limits—a thing which these are pre- 
cluded, by their smaller size and the greater extent in- 
cluded by them, from doing. 














Beet-Root Sugar and Cultivation of the Beet. By HE. B. 
Grant. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1867.—“ The object of 


who have won the popular heart, a man te be ranked 
higher thaa Meyerbesr and even worthy of place on the 
sane pedestal with Beethoven, Tunnhduacr and Leaves 
of Gras ave ta soar upinto renown together it would 
appear; we should say the libretto of the one would not 
be ill-suited to the score of the other, The Future of 
Reform takes, as might be expected, the rose-colored 
view of things, but is well worth careful attention, The 
Religious Side of the Italian Question is an innovation 
upon established rule in so far as it is signed by its 
author; and as that author happens to be Mazzini, the 
irregularity will not be condemned. A brief notice of 
Mr. Greeley’s American Conflict is given in this number, 
which, together with some other qualified praise, says 
the book is “ not without Americanisms.” This, of 
course, is mere British prejudice, and will not, we trust, 
hurt Mr, Greeley’s feelings. 

London Society for August is good as regards letter- 
press, and inferior to its average issues in illustrations. 
The story begun, but not ended, called Beautiful Miss 
Johnson is most ingeniously inscrutable, and Miss Thomas 
gives us a better than common instalment of Playing for 
High Stakes. The publishers of this attractive monthly 
should not allow the quality and variety of their pictures 
to flag. Preposterously tall young women doing some- 
thing to each other’s heads are very well"now and then, 
but there can be too much even of a goodthing. We do 
not think, moreover, that bad Pre-Raphaelism is an at- 
tractive feature in a popular magazine. These little ob- 
jections apart, London Society is very attractive and 
highly popular, we are told, among the ladies. 
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J.B. Lieprncott & Co., Philadelphia.—The Last of the Barons. 
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Charles Dickens. With illustrations by H. K. Browne. Pp. 
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aint Tie Rouno Taser. 


We have also received current issues of Harper's, Hoursat Home, |ehurch and finding it closed, I went to another, and 


The Historical Magazine, The Riverside Magazine, The Old Guard another, and so on until I had been to six churches, On 
New York; The Sunday Magazine, Good Words, The Art dour 


nal—London and New York; The Northern Monthly—Newark, | Chquwinng why they were closed, was informed that 


* they were closed for the warm weather ;’ lad not heard 
before that religion and warm weather did not agree 
with each other, or that when taken together the com- 
WALT WHITM AN pound disagreed with attentive congregations, I was 
siniatd viahanabi also told that the pastors were “ out of town,” On asking 
O tHe Eprror or Tar Rounp Tape: what then became of the congregations, was told that 
Sir: Inthe Literariana of The Round Table for July | some of them were at the sea-side, 
27, there appeared a paragraph in commendation of Mr.| I saw several other people, men, women, and children, 
Walt Whitman, taken from a new London literary | wandering about in the hot sun through that most 
journal called Ze Chronicle. By admitting the article | Christian part of this most Christian city, so full of mag- 
into your columns, especially with such a favorable com- | nificent churches, in search of a place of worship, and 
ment as ushered it in, we have inferred, perhaps rashly, | who, as far as I could see, found none open. 
that you echo the spirit and-sentiment of your quotation,| From what I could hear, this closing of churches in 
although one of your objects in laying it before your| summer time is almost universal. I never heard that 
readers was to show that the English people “ are not all | your people needed a great deal of religion, and suppose 
of one mind respecting this curious writer,” any more | that it islike other garments, much less needed in sum- 
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fool,” Having had the pleasure on a former oceasion* 
of deseribing Mr, Edwin Leigh’s very practicable scheme 
for easing the task of learners by using of letters that 
represent invariable sounds without involving any 
changes of the established orthography, there is no rea- 
son why we should detail the nature of so inferior and 
foolish a one as this, That the author, however, may 
piead his own cause, we append these citations, with the 
explanation that owing to a want of types, which affords 
us satisfaction, we substituted and ¢ for an i without a 
dot and a t with a second cross mark, used by Mr, Medill 
to represent evident sounds of those letters : 

“A wurd now with editors, Without fir céoperashon the advo- 
casy ov orthogratic reform éz a discurajéng labor, but with air aid 
the grit impediment in ¢he pathwa ov educishon can bé remivd 
in les tim ¢han it wil (ik ta pa of the nashonal det; and grit az 
wil bé the peciiniary relét ta the taxpicra when that éz acomplisht, 
ét wil not compar in magnitid wi/h ¢he bleséng which a ridans ov 
the ‘heteric’ sistem ov speling wid confor on the American pépl 
and thir children. 5 

“It éz only ¢he prejudist, ¢he thotles and ¢he cirles amung edé- 





than are the American people. mer than other seasons. 

With all due respect for everybody’s opinion, with the| It certainly seems to a stranger that for the sake of the 
greatest deference to everybody’s judgement, and with | credit of the religion these churches are supposed to 
your permission, Mr. Editor, we would humbly submit | adorn, as well as for the convenience of their poorer 
the following. members, who cannot go to the “sea-side,” and for the 

Now, to begin, we do not wish to be understood as | benefit of the church-going portion of the many thousand 
springing the question of Mr. Whitman’s poetical origin- | strangers who are constantly passing through the city 
ality merely as a cover, under which to attack his per-|and anxious to hear your celebrated clergymen and see 
sonal or moral character, as has been done heretofore. | your fine churches, arrangements should be made for, 

Mr. Whitman has been canvassed somewhat ere this | supplying their pulpits with at least one service per day ' 
in your columns, and, doubtless, rather an unfavorable | the very large salaries enjoyed by such clergymen enable 
impression has been left on the minds of your readers. | them to furnish substitutes should all other means fail. 
We have read quite a number of reviews, remarks, etc.,|In business matters no man of honor will accept pay- 
upon this gentleman’s character—not poems—all of them, | ment for services he does not render, least of all should 
with a very few exceptions, coming from American pens, | a clergyman. 
and the result was, I confess, rather unsatisfactory and I shall this evening make another effort to find a Prot- 
unwholesome. “In my mind’s eye,” he (the poet) ap- | estant place of worship open in New York on the Lord’s 
peared as a most anomalous creature, a compound of Day, and to find a clergyman conscientious enough either 
the philosopher and prophet, statesman and scholar, “ the , to occupy his pulpit and earn his salary, furnish it with a 
lunatic, the lover, and the poet,” a sort of poetic, refined | fit substitute in his absence, or refuse to take pay for the 
and gentlemanly libertine, a highwayman let loose on | time he is absent. F. 8. 
the Parnassian mount, reminding me of Byron’s “ mild- | New York, Sabbath Day, August 11, 1867. 
est-mannered man that ever scuttled ship or cut a throat.” 
Ugh! it turns fy brain almost to think how venomous 
some Critics can become when they once get into the evil 


abit of dipping their punge sin gall! 
i. eth garehy ye si . ae oe | HONOC ‘RAPHIC absurdities are being thrust upon 
poisonous barbed arrows of the South American savage | us with a persistency that looks as if in time they 
we saw the other day in Prof. Agassiz’s museum. Very, might somewhere effect a lodgement. In the last C ongress 
very little has been said in praise of Mr. Whitman. He | they found an’ advocate ; and now from Chicago a Mr, 
has had one or two champions, but not very gallant or _ Joseph Medill is sending out a pamphlet which defends 
good ones, and we are glad to hear that an English jour- jand sets forth a 5 reformatory i scheme of his own. Its 
nal has been bold enough, perhaps too bold, to enter the novelty consists in its substantially retaining the present 


lists in behalf of the persecuted poet. But why not for | alphabetical characters ; its follies are those inseparable 


. . ‘ ‘ ‘ | fi o age itte " 

conscience’ sake enter the lists like rational, sensible, | ee — present written gl Mr. 
nies : - e| Me ss » pres riole ; 

honest Christian men, and not with such a noise of |?! assalis with the presumptuous violence usual 

among wholesale revolutionists. The selection of the 


rams’ horns, and such an everlasting trumpeting ? ‘ si 
Every sane man will instantly believe that Mr. Whit-| letters which represent a word, he says, “is governed by 
- no rules or system whatever ;” “any other string of let- 


we : d ; : 
man’s fame is made up of nothing but “ sounding brass | va , IL? Objecti 
and tinkling cymbals.” Why is it that our poor human | t?S Would answer about as weil. otiions on ‘the 
5 ” ; 2 ‘4 4 m 66 . j 2 re 
nature must continually plead guilty of heedlessly rush- | <i ei vl ee ae _ vy tye 
ing from one extreme to another? It is very foolish and | ° se en rong ene en eee “a ned ao ™ 
silly, without any excuse or palliation. After all this | S™@ttering. SE: PERRI, se CRORE 
wicked. eonedal i Mr wake Whitman’s sensuous, |. When @ person desires to ascertain the original form or 
sacrilegious, and immoral poetry—and we suppose nasi meaning of a word, he turns to Webster’s or Worcester’s 
must be something in it—it does not seem consistent or lexicon.” As hecan still continue to do this, there.will be, 
rational to distincuish his book as “ incomparably the | Mr. Medill thinks, no etymological sacrifice,—unaware 
5 . . 
largest poetic book (with one exception) of our period,” apparently that, with constant reminders before them of 
and contig something which iat any exag| ‘te itnry and derivation of th worl they us amu 
erated wildness of speculation or foolish worship of the sa sind sabes 
ce may be yt to etend in actation ne fature | *° which there would be no check without this safeguard 
poetic efforts hardly less typical and monumental than )and assistance to correct usage. So far as the difficul- 
. P e | ties of change are concerned, ‘‘it is only necessary te 
the Homeric poems toward Grecian and epic work, or 8 4 ae oo 
those of Shakespeare toward English and dramatic.” compare the present spelling of words with the orthog. 
How dissonant this fulsome flattery beside the dire de. | TPhy in vogue in Chaucer's time, when it will be seen 
traction heaped upon Mr. cae the past! We | that the change here advocated is not as great as that 
| te . ine 1 Tw ing j 

should not be very much amazed if he became famous in | sn a — . — oo " 0 a atid ~ ster 
very spite of his critics, both friends and foes ; for we have | 2177) WOTUS 18 Not even yet xed, 1@ American people 
heard of men who had fame literally forced upon them | have changed their form of government, their Jaws and 
whether they would or no. Mr. W. may be so fortunate | institutions, their currency, their implements, modes of 
or unfortunate, as the case may be, to meet with this fate. | — — of ~— a 1 —— ser ie! 
We only wish he may prove himself worthy of it. a a a a os a F 
We ee like ar much, and may sr time give, | thereby half the time and hundreds of millions of 
h, Hime give, : ” 
our reasons for holding that what Zhe Chronicle calle | dollars — be saved in educating thelr children? 
Mr. Whitman's “ poi tive and entire originality” is as far | cpap ao ep tw a a by 
from genuine poctic originality as the dreams and vaya. | CCPC Deen Made, The American people, trom considera 

| 

| 

| 
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ries of a veritable dyspeptic are unlike the clear, fresh, tions of dollars, are deliberately and by violence: to de 
Homeric thoughts of the Greek mind, or the glorious nude the language they speak of every veatige of its hon- 
imagioings of the Miltonic muse, both of which could orable history, and so do it in aday, Nowhere probably, 
boast of “a digestive apparatus thoroughly eupeptic,” except in a community which regards it as rather a mat. 
the Elysian glories of which Carlyle has so graphically |“ of reproach then otherwise to enre who neon rere: 
depicted, Hoping that naught will be set down in mal- grandfather was or what he did, would a patient hearing 
ice against me,—I am, very traly yours, G.8. I. be extended to these propositions for reducing our tongue 
Commnmen, Mass 3ay on, 1867, to sans-culottism, making every word as good—and as 
hai = bad—as every other word, for reducing the whole to a 

CLOSED CHURCHES bastard meaninglessness, and for substituting for its bold 
: wid and picturesque variety, to which the treasures of every 

To THE Eprror or Tuer RounpD TABLE: European literature have contributed, a monotonous flat- 
Sir: Being a stranger in the city, and seized with the | ness like that of a Dutch landscape. We cannot follow 
very laudable desire to go to church, I this morning sal- | Mr. Medill in his vagaries in quest of a“ reformed method 
lied forth in search of St. Paul’s Methodist Church, to | of orthography,” which he accurately describes as adapted 
which a friend had directed me. On arriving at the|to®#2! the exigencies wayfaring man, though a 





tors hd wél ridicil and reject ¢his reform wéthout investigashon, 
But /ha stand in (har 6n lit by s6 duing. It éz én ¢he pouer ov the 
| Amerécan pres ti entrodits ¢hés réform, or th postpon its adopshon 

for along tim; but, sfiner 6r later, dt wil fors éts wi in spit éven 
| ov thir oposishon, bécéz its adopshon éz an ever presing, érepres- 
| ébl nésesity. 7Z'he sivilézishun ov ¢he aj démands this grit mental 
| libor-kiving proces, 7'he American pépl discarded the 6ld and ven- 
| erabl séstem ov pounds, shélings, and pens,and substitiited che des. 
| imal coinaj, for ¢he réson ¢hat ét simplifid compitishons and sivd 
| tim both in ¢he scal and counténg-rim. $6 thé wil sum da act in 
respect ti thir antiquated, abominabl orthografy. Zha wil not 
Olwaz endiir it.” 

Mr. E. SteraeER—who has been known rather as a re- 
publisher of standard German works and school-books, 
with occasional translations of American books, as well as 
the New York agent of many of the German periodical 
publications—ventures on a somewhat new line of busi- 
ness in the publication of Geschichte der deutschen Kin- 
wanderung in Amerika, Mr. Frederick Kapp, its author, 
has devoted no little time and research to the subject of 
German immigration to this country, and his little book 
must prove of interest and value to his countrymen here 

and in their nativecountry. An interesting circumstance 
respecting it is that its publication here is simultaneous 
with that by a Leipzig house—the first instance, in the 
absence of international copyright, of a foreign house com- 
pensating author and publisher fora German work copy- 
righted in the United States. 


| Mr. W. J. WIDDLETON is about to add to his edition 
of Disraeli’s works, which now comprises the Curiosities 
and the Amenitics of Literature, two more volumes, the 
Miscellanies or Literary Recreations and the Calamities of 
| Authors and Quarrels of Authors. This will leave of 
‘this department of his writings only the Mdustrations of 
the Literary Character, which we hope Mr. Widdleton 
| will in due time find it expedient to add to his collee- 
| tions. 
| Messrs. Georce RovtLerGr & Sons have in pre- 
| paration for the fall and winter trade a long list of books, 
| many of which, as is their custom, are meant for the de- 
light and instruction of the youngsters. Among these 
juvenile books is a Robinson Crusoe in words of one syl- 
lable. Of a higher order are the Original Poems of the 
two sisters of the famous Taylors of Ongar, which will be 
‘a companion volume to the exquisitely illustrated Litéle 
Lays for Little Folks, one of the last year’s gift-books of 
‘this house. Another gift-book is to be Mr. Robert Bu- 
chanan’s North Coast, with illustrations like-those of The 
Wayside Posies of last Christmas, while Tennyson's 
Miller's Daughter and Goldsmith's 7raveller, illustrated 
by Birket Foster, are to be added to these livres de lice. 
Kay’s Indian Officers is also a choice work which, in 
this country, will be issued by them. A new edition 
of Men of our Time, Charles Knight's Studies from Shake- 
speare, also editions with colored plates of Froissart’s 
Chronicles, of a new work on microscopy, and of a num 
ber of children’s books with those gaily colored prints 
| whose excellence we had occasion to praise strongly last 
year, are also among the most striking features of the 
lavish provision of this house for its twofold market. 


| Puincipan Dawson, of MeGill College, Montreal, has 

prepared a new edition of his Acadian Geology, in which 

goological information respecting Nova Scotia, New 
| Brunswick, and Princo Kdward’s Island ia made com- 
plete to date, and chapters are added on pre-historic timed 
in Acadia, the flora and land fauna of the earboniferous 
and Devonian periods, the recently discovered fonpsiliferous 
| primordial beds, and the coal, iron, and gold deposits, and 
| the mining industrics, 


Mrs, Bena Z. Srencen left a novel called Supfuce 
| and Depth, completed but not revised, This in to be 
| published, after revision, according to ® newspaper state: 
“mont, by Dr. J. G, Holland, As, however, The Spring: 
jield Republican, which would be likely to know of any 
| matter concerning Dr, Holland, says nothing of this, but 
only that the book “ will soon be issued by M7, Holland,” 
we imagine the report is erroneous, 








“Cart Benson”—Mr. Charles Astor Bristed —has 
| been engaged recently upon a brochure entitled Jnter- 


| . . . ‘ ” 
| ference, @ protest against certain forms of ‘ protection. 





*The Round Table, No. 66, p. 310, Dec. 8, 1866. 
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Mr, Coan.es GAvanni is writing a memoir of Me, 
De Bow, the late eminent editor of De Low's Review, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC PROGRESS is certainly being made in our 
time, Which is not that of Joshua, for neither the sun nor 
his works ever stand still, We have received from Mr. 
A, Gardner, of Washington, D, C,, a collection of large 
photographic views of the public buildings at the capital 
which are really surprising for their elegance, accuracy of 
detail, and atmospheric fidelity, They certainly surpass 
any similar works that we have ever seen, We have also 
received from Messrs, J. 8. Notman & Co., of Boston, a 
beautiful set of what they call “ Cabinet Portraits,” being 
full-lengths, about six inches by four in size, which de- 
serve the highest commendation. In all our experience 
in Europe or America we have seen no specimens of the 
photographic art which surpass either of these artists’ 
work, which we have no doubt will meet ample appreci- 
ation. 

M. EMILE CitAsies has followed up the appearance at 
Madrid of tne first complete edition of Cervantes’ extant 
writings—including several works forgotten and all but 
lost, nearly ail, in fact, of any note, except the lost La 
Confust, his best comedy—by publishing at Paris his 
Michel de Cervantes, an embodiment of a thorough study 
of the life, times, and minor works of Cervantes, with 
reference to the influences to which we owe Don Quixote. 


M. Chasles enters at large upon those circumstances of 


the age which contributed to the formation of Cervantes’ 
character—the ‘Turkish War and the Corsairs of the 
Mediterranéan, the captive Christians in Barbary, the 
author's part in the sea-fight at Lepanto, his five years’ 
imprisonment in Algiers, his poverty at home, his per- 
ception of Spanish errors and social degeneracy and decay. 
It was on his release or escape that the maimed poet 
turned his thoughts from war and politics to literature, 
to which, even in childhood, himself tells us he had been 
devoted, as a reader. Dramatic works, tragedies and 
comedies that bore the impress of his soldier life, were 
his first productions, and then followed his Galatea, the 
work by which, together with the masterpiece of Spanish 
literature, he wished to be remembered (see the Preface 
to his novels), and of which he frequently promised a 
continuation that never appeared. Not till twenty-one 
years after this (in 1605) appeared the first part of Don 
Quixote, written, its preface intimates, in his Algerian 
prison, and in which M. Chasles discerns the bitterness 
of disappointment and indignation. 
immense success, illustrated by the well-known anec- 
dote that Philip IL. “observed a student on the 
banks of the river Manzanares reading in a book, 
and from time to time breaking off and knocking his 
forehead with the palm of his hand, with tokens of 
great pleasure and delight: upon which the king said 


EAN POST TION 


Then came the | 
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to those about him, ‘That seholar is cither mad or read 

ing Don Quixote?” Bat the applause brought with it 
no relief from pAverty, and the twelve Heempliry Novels 
and Journcy to Parnassus oceapied him until a contemp- 
tible imitator endeavored to supplant Cid Hamete Benen- 
geli with his own Licentiate Alonzo Fernandes de Avel- 
laneda as the narrator of the Don’s exploits, which per- 
haps hastened the publication in the following year, 1615, 
of the genuine second part, a work—unusual thing—in no 
way inferior to its first part, and in which M, Chasles 
finds evidence of sanctification through poverty and 
sorrow, the soothing power of resignation, and a satire 
that strikes chiefly at self-seeking and exposes the errors 
and deceptions in the writer’s own career. Of his hero, 
the brave old Don, M. Chasles says, “ Mais l’esprit de 
chimére qu’il [Cervantes] étouffe en lui, il le trouve dans 
toute l’Espagne, grandi, puissant, et faussé encore par 
un mélange d’idées moins nobles et moins sincéres.” 
The work is another contribution to belles lettres, another 
French tribute to the one great name in Spanish litera- 
ture that we should be able to place in our own tongue 
beside M. Doré’s inimitable delineations of the rare old 
hero over whom the author’s hand lingered with hardly 
less of loving reverence than exquisite humor. We hope 
that Mr. Widdletony Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt, or some pub- 
lisher of tastes like theirs, will sce to it that our public 
receives the book. 


Towarp Voltaire’s statue 150,000 persons have al- 
ready subscribed, and the lists will remain open during 
September. MM. Sainte-Beuve, ‘Prosper Mérimée, and 
Coquerel are of the committee which decides the nature 
of the monument. 


At arecent sale in London some valuable autograph 
letters disposed of included a series from John Wesley, 
the founder of Methodism, six out of the eight described 
having been made up of squabbles with his wife, one of 
them styling him “a wretch;” a letter from William 
Cowper; Robert Burns’s “Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace 
bled” ($60); a letter from Charles I. and one from Charles 
II.; and two from Dean Swift. 


Nor many new books are appearing just now in Eng- 
land, but the announcements have commenced for the fall 
trade, including, among many others, these: A Sunday 
Library for Household Reading, to be published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co., and be written by various 
writers, among whom are the author of Zhe Ileir of 
Redelyfe, the Rev. W. F. Farrar, M. Guizot, Thomas 
Hughes (Tom Brown), the Rev. Charles Kingsley, George 
Macdonald, the Rev. F. D. Maurice, and the Very Rev. 
W. Alexander, Dean of Emly; Zhe Black Country and 
its Green Border Land, by Elihu Burritt; The Reminis. 





imma Sophia, Countess Brownlow ; a translation of the 
first two, of four, volumes of a J//stury of the French Revo- 
lution, 1730-1705, by Prof, Vou Sybei, of the University of 
Bonn; The Variation of Aniinals and Plants under Do 
iestication, ete., hy Charles Darwin; The Lluguenota, with 
referencgto their settlements in England and lreland, by 
Samuel Smiles; a second volume of Mr, Andrew Bissett’s 
History of the Commonwealth of England ; and, what will 
be of most interest of all to American readers, the third 
and fourth, being the concluding, volumes of Mr, J, Loth- 
rop Motley’s United Netherlands. 


NEw English magazines still continue toappear. The 
first number of the Messrs. Routledge’s international 
monthly, Ze Broadway, will probably have been pub- 
lished before this goes t6 our readers, though as yet we 
have not seen it. Tinsley’s Magazine, Mr. Edmund 
Yates, editor, which, as far we know, has not reached 
this country, is favorably described. Mr. W. H. Russell's 
Adventures of Dr. Brady, one of its two novels, is an 
Irish autobiographical story of the Charles Lever school 
which half-a-dozen of the paste-pot weeklies will probably 
reproduce without delay. The magazine, however, is said 
to be marred by missish “ fashion pictures,” after the 
manner, we take it, of the Philadelphia monthly liter- 
ature. Of Zhe Hnglish Magazine and The Churchman’s 
Monthly we only know that they have appeared, while 
of the promised New Metropolitan Magazine we form 
the best augury of all, since it is projected by no less a 
person than Mr. Anthony Trollope, Messrs. Virtue & Co. 
being its publishers, whence we infer that it will also be 
brought before the American public. Ze Hortnightly 
Review, to whose August number Mr. M. D. Conway con- 
tributes a paper on Z'eodore Parker, undergoes another 
mutation, having been bought for £550 by Messrs. Chap- 
man & Hall, who will make certain changes in it and 
publish it as an avowedly monthly journal. 


THAT admirable juvenile weekly, Our Boys and Girls, 
explaining the allusion of Sir Toby Belch to the size of 
“the bed at Ware,” says : 


“The piece of furniture here alluded to is a very curious 
carved oaken bedstead, still preserved in an inn called the 
Saracen’s Head, at Ware. It bears the date M60, but is said by 
antiquarians to be not older than the time of Queen Elizabeth 
(1558-1603) ; so that it must have been comparatively new 'n 1601, 
when Shakespeare is supposed to have written the 7 welfth 
Night. It measures twelve feet square, and is surmountea by a 
heavy roof or canopy, supported by a very high head-board, and 
by elaborately turned and carved posts at the foot. A few years 
ago it was put up for sale by auction, and Charles Dickens offered 
one hundred guineas ($500) for it; but it was valued at a higher 
sum, and was consequently bid in by the owner.”’ 


“* ARTHUR SKETCHLEY ”~ -Mr. Rose—starts this month 
oa the lecturing tour which, as we announced some time 
since, is to introduce Mrs. Brown to the American public. 











PRIZE. 


UNIVERSEL PARIS, 1867. 


Tue Howe Macuine Co.—ELias Hows, Jr.—699 Broadway, New York, awarded, over eighty-two competitors, the 


ONLY GRAND CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOR AND GOLD MEDAL 


given to American Sewing Machines, as per Imperial Decree, published in the Moniteur Universel (Official Journal of the French Empire), Tuesday, July 2, 1867. 





THE ROUND TABLE. 
CONTENTS OF No. 1534, 
SatrurpDay, AuaustT 17. 

English Reform, The Stanton War, The Convention, 


Isthmus of Panama, Hops, Literary Progress, Professional 
Religion, Mr, G. Washington Moon's Criticisms. 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR: 

An International Copyright, Some New Questions in Cosmogony, 
A Complimentary Resolution, Emendation from Mr. Gould. 
REVIEWS: 

The Seven Weeks’ War, Birds of New England, 
Melpomene Divina, Nota Hero, The Year of Prayer, In the Year ‘15, 
Mra. Brown's Visit to the Paris Exhibition, 

No Man's Friend, Orville College, Blackwood's Magazine, 
HOOKS RECKIVED, LITERARIANA, 
CHICKERING & SONS’ 
AMERIVAN PIANOS TRIUMPHANT 

AT THM 
EXPOSITION OF ALL 
In addition to the 
GRAND GOLD MEDAL OF TLONOT, 


NATIONS, 


the Emrenon Naro.non, in person, accompanied the presentation 
with the decoration of 
THK CROSS OF TILE LEGION OF HONOR, 
thereby conferring to the 
CHICKERING MEDAL 
the only distinction over the four other medals awarded for 
Piano-fortes, all of which were exactly alike and of equal value, 
and thereby confirming the unanimous award of the 
THREE JuRIEs AND THE IMPERIAL CoMMISSION PLACING THE 


CHICKERING PIANO AT THE HEAD OF ALL OTHERS. 


Warerooms 
' 652 Broadway, New York. 





We recently published a brief telegram from Paris, announcing 
the award, over eighty-two competitors, to Messrs. WHEELER & 
Witson of the Highest Premium—a Gold Medal—for the perfec- 
tion of Sewing Machines and Button-Hole Machines. The follow- 


ment: 





EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, PARIS, 1867. 
Comission IMPERIALB, CuAMP DE MARs, 
July 16, 1867. 
| Mr. R. untina, 139 Regent Street, London: 


ONLY GoLtp Mepat for the manufacture and Perrection or 
, Sewing MACHINES AND Burvon-IloLe Mactines was awarded to 
Messrs, Witen.ien & Wiison, of New York, 
Yours, respectfully, 
Henny E, Q, DAniany, 
Member of International Jury and Reporter of same, 


| 

| ——- 

| Another letter of the same date saya: 

| Dian Sins Replying to your enquiry, [herewith give you the 
lint of Gold Medals awarded to my clara; 

Durvin ev Dumeny, for Screw Shoe Machines, 

Wieecen & Witson, New York, for the manufacture and per- 
fection of their Sewing Machines and Button-Hole Machines, 

There is also, in the list of 'Co-orrnatons," a Gold Medal 
granted to Mr, Elias Howe, Jr,, personally, as Promoren of the 
Sewing Machine, Respectfully yours, 

lenny F, Q, D'Atiany, 
Reporter of Class No, 57 (Group No, 6), Member of the 
International Jury at the Exposition Universelle, 

Extract from Le Monireur UNIVERSEL, Official journal of the 
French empire; 

“The Wheeler & Wilson Company, of New York, manufac- 
turers of American Sewing Machines, have just received the GoLD 
Mepat at the Exposition Universelle for the good construction 
of their machines; the newimprovement for making button-holes, 
applicable to their sewing machines; also, for their machine 
especially for making button-holes. ‘his award is accorded for 
the great development that Messrs. Wheeler & Wilson have 
given to the sewing machine industry, in bringing their machines 
to the doors of all, by their cheapness and solid construction, 
which allows their employment with satisfaction in families and 
with great advantage in workrooms.” 





Paris Exposition.—Sewing Machine Awards. | 


ing are copies of the official documents confirming the announce: | 


Dear Sin: Replying to your enquiry, I beg to state that the | 


| OFFICIAL PROOF FROM PARIS. 
| pa 


STEINWAY & SONS TRIUMPHANT. 


| Steinway & Sons are enabled positiwelyjto announce that they 
| have been awarded 

The First Grand Gold Medal for American 

Pianos, 

this medal beiny distinctly classified first, over all other American 
| exhibitors. In proof of which the following Orricran Centirt 
cate of the President and Members of the International Jury on 
Musical Instruments is annexed ; 


Panis, July 20, 1867. 

1 certify that the Firat Gold Medal for American Pianos has 
| been tnauimously awarded to Mesers, Steinway, by the Jury of 
the International Exposition, 

Firat on the list in Class X, MELINET, 
President of International Jury, 
Gongs KAstTNen, | 
Amiiioiss THOMAS, | 
Kb, HANSLICK, 
F, A, GEVAENT, { 
J, SCHUIBDMAYER, 


Members 
of the 
International Jury, 


The original certificate, together with * the official catalogue of 
awards," in which the name of STEINWAY & SONS is recorded 
Jivat on the list, can be seen at their WAREROOMS, FIRST 
FLOOR OF STELNWAY HALL, new numbers 109 and 111 East 
Fourteenth Street, New York, 





DECKER & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE IVORY AGRAFFE BAR 
PIANO-FORTES, 

Have removed to 2 Union Square, corner Fourteenth 
Street and Fourth Avenue, 


With more commodious warerooms and greatly increased facil- 
ities for manufacturing, we are now enabled to exhibit a much © 
larger and better assortment of PIANOS, as well as to serve our 








customers more promptly and efliciently. 
MARK WELL THE NAME AND LOCALITY. 
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QUEEN “VICTORIA’S MEMOIR OF HER HUSBAND. 


Harrer & Brorurns have just ready, in 1 vol. 12mo, price $2, with two Portraits on Stecl by William Moll, from Paintings in 


the possession of her Majesty the Queen: 


THE BARLY YEARS 


OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


COMPILED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
BY LIEUT..GENERAL THE HON, CHARLES GREY. 
New York: HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square. 


From The New York Evening Post. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers will publish in a few days a volume of extraordinary interest, a life of Prince Albert, the greater 
part of which is from the pen of Queen Victoria.” The Queen's share in the authorship of this book is much greater than is indicat- 
ed in the title. No small part, and that decidedly the most interesting, is written by the Queen herself. 

The story of Albert’s childhood is chiefly told by himseli, in extracts from his diary and correspondence, while his marriage is 
described by himself and the Queen. There are few personal narratives so touching and beautiful as this, and the book will be 
read with intense interest everywhere. 

An English paper says: *“* This biography was to be for his sons and daughters, and in its compilation as free and natural a use 
was made of the most domestic and everyday details as if it had been the printed home-chat of the palace, But as the preface 
says, her Majesty feared that imperfect copies of it might come into circulation, and good advice was given her that the better 
course would be the bolder, that, namely, of making her people members of her family. 

“This pathetic book—glowing with houschold fondnesses, and plain to boldness in its resolute wish to let nothing go of the 
dead that can be sayed—will speak to millions the things they understand best. A certain surprise will be felt on the part of some 
that a Queen can be so wholly a woman and a wife, but all will be glad that her Majesty makes friends of her readers, and tells 
them, like one who is not afraid to put her love to the test of the uttermost truth, how much she loved this man, and what good 
reason she had for her devotion.” 





*,* Harrer & Brotuers will send the above Work 7 Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of $2. 





THE TWO GREAT SUMMER BOOKS. BROWN, WATKINS & SHAW, 
Those who would possess a most graphic and lifelike descrip- | IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF STATIONERY, 
tion of the White Hills of New Hampshire; those who are = pee saiiaaes 
pleased with exciting narrations of adventures in climbing their | LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, 
AND 


steep and craggy summits, should read 
THE WHITE HILLS: BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
128 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 








THEIR LEGENDS, LANDSCAPE, AND POETRY. 
By Tuomas Starr KINe. etviets 
Elegantly Illustrated. *,* Prompt attention we to Orders by Mail. 


“Those who love to pore over Indian legends and stories of | Ye Se ee repne 
early settlers; those Pa are delighted with vivid and enthu-| Wedding Cards and Enveiopes, the latest 
siastic descriptions of the boldest and grandest scenery in | x 3ST. Eng 32 ’ 

America, will find in this book a gratification tar beyond or- styles, by A. DEMAREST, Engraver, 1s2 Broadway, corner of 
dinary opportunities of like nature. ” | John Street. Crystal Cards, Monograms, etc. 
Price, $3 50 in cloth; $8, turkey gilt. 








NEW BOOK OF CHORUSES. 


Forry-Five Opera Cuokvses selected and arranged from the 
A SUMMER CRUISE ON THE COAST OF | works of Rossini, Auber, Bellini, Donizetti, Gounod, Verdi, Flo- 
NEW ENCLAND. | tow, Spontini, Wagner, Herold, Bishop, Balfe, Benedict, and | 
: | others, forming a most valuable collection for Societies, Conven- 

y BERT CARTER. 16mo, price $1 50. have . ae : “i 
enemas iin. eine tions, Choirs, Singing Schools, Clubs, and Social Circles. By 


“One of the most genuine and delightful volumes of the class 
in the language.” - New Yorker. | 


**No book of the season better deserves a place in the port- e 
manteau of the tourist, or will afford a more relishing savor to | Edwin Bruce. 
the amateur of spicy and fragrant description.’ Tribune. 


CROSBY & AINSWORTH, | 
117 Washington Street, Boston. | 

O. S. FELT, | 

455 Broome Street, New York. | 


Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, or may be ordered 
through any Bookseller. 


Price $3. Copies mailed post-paid. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Pusiisners, Boston. 


CHARLES H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York. 


PURE CALIFORNIA. WINES 


OM M. KELLER’S CELEBRATED VINEYARD, 
LOS ANGELES. 
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| 
| 
LIBRARY AGENCY. 
oo is SHERRY, MADEIRA, PORT, AN ANGELICA, HOCK, 
G. P. PUTNAM & SON, 661 BROADWAY, N. Y..,| STILL AND SPARKLING CHAMPAGNES 
Are Commission Agents to purchase books by the thousand or | WINE BITTERS, AND PURE BRANDY, 
single—English or Amerigan—for public libraries or individuals, | ALL WARRANTED THE PURE JUICE OF THE GRAPE. 
on the most favorable terms, according to the quantity ordered. | | 
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MERCHANTS’ 
Union Express Company. 


General Express Forwarders and Collection Agents, by Special 


Trains and Messengers, over Leading Railroad Lines from the 
ATLANTIC SEABOARD to the West, Nortuwest, and Souruwes, 


OWNED AND CONTROLLED BY THE MERCHANTS AND MANUFAc- 


TURERS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Capital, . . « «»« »« $20,000,000. 


Ex.mone LP, Ross, President, 

Wa. I. Szewanp, Jn., Vice-President, 
Wm. C, Beanpsrey, Treasurer, 
Joun N, Knarp, Secretary. 





NEW YORK OFFICES: 
GENERAL OFFICE, 365 and 367 Broadway, cor. Franklin Street, 
BRANCH OFFICE, 180 Broadway, bet. John and Maiden Lane, 


Norman C. Mitier, General Manager in New York. 
J. D. ANDREws, New York Agent. 


Despatch Fast Freight Line 

TO ALL PARTS OF THE 

WEST, NORTHWEST, AND SOUTITWEST. 

Merchants’ Union Express Company, Proprietors. 
DEPOT, CORNER OF WORTH AND HUDSON STREETS. 
OFFICE, 365 AND 267 BROADWAY. 
J. Cuirrznpen, General Superintendent, 
W. P. Van Deursen, New York Agent. 


People’s 


- TO EUROPEAN N ADVERTISERS. — 


English and French Adve sthoaane ments for THe Rounp Tanie 
will be received, and all requisite information given, by the Ad- 
vertising Agents of the journal in London, Messrs, ADAMS & 
FRANCIS, 59 Fleet Street, E. C. 


Every Lady has the Management of her own 
form within her power. Madame Jumel’s MAMMARIAL BALM 
and PATENT ELEVATOR develops the bust physiologically, 
Depot, 907 Broadway, or 14 East Twentieth Street, New York. 
Send for treatise. Sold by first-class druggists and furnishing 
stores everywhere, 


-HELMBOLD’ s CONCENTRATED FLUID. 
EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA 
Eradicates eruptive and ulcerative diseases of the Throat, Nose, 
Eyes, Eyelids, Scalp, and Skin which so disfigure the appearance, 
PURGING the evil effects of mercury and removing all taints, the 
remnants of piskAses, hereditary or otherwise, and is taken by 
ADULTS and CitILDREN with perfect SAFETY. 
Two TAaBLE-sPoonrULs of the Extract Sarsaparilla, added to a 
pint of water, is equal to the Lisbon Diet Drink ; and one bottle 
is equal to a gallon of the Syrup of Sarsaparilla, or the decoctious 
as usually made, 
AN Interestina LetTren is published in The Medico-Chirurgi- 
cal Review, on the subject of the Extract of Sarsaparilla in cer- 
tain affections, by Benjamin Travers, F.R.S, etc. Speaking of 
those diseases, and diseases arising from the excess of mercury, 
he states ‘hat no remedy is equal to the Extract of Sarsaparilla ; 
its power és extraordinary, more so than any other drug that Lam 
acquainted with. It is in the strictest sense a tonic with this in- 
valuable attribute, that it is applicable to a state of the system so 
sunken and yet so irritable as renders other substances of the tonic 
class unavailable or injurious, 


HNELMBOLD'S CONCENTRATED EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA. 
Established upwards of cighteen years, 
Prepared by 
H. T. HELMBOLD, 
DRUGGIST AND CHEMIST, 
594 Broadway, New York. 


50L D BY AL L DRU GG ISTS. 





| WINES PREPARED AND PUT UP EXCLUSIVELY FOR 
THE ROUND TABLE 


| SACRAMENTAL PURPOSES, 
| > TINES 7 RUP r ort a) an 
FOR SALE BY | IMPORTED WINES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
CEO. B. ROYS, 
BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER, | 
823 Broadway, New York, near Twelfth Street. | 


N.B. The New Boxes of Paper and Envelopes in the same box, 
price $2, of the best quality of French Paper, the large check, | 
and usual thickness. Stamped plain or in colors on the premises | 
at short notice. No charge for sine indiana Sent to order. 


JAMES J. LYONS, 
SoL_ze AGENT, 
39 UNION SQUARE. 


SPIEGEL MEERSCHAUM. 


ESTABLISHED 1853, 








Oe | 

| Messrs. Kaldenberg & Son, the oldest and most 
“GEORCE STECK & co. extensive manufacturers in 2 United States, a bp the 
. . ices | First MEDAL at the American Institute, 1865, are the only Ameri- 
ad Gen enyenenienind Slemgh te be ewmnind-twe priven at | can exhibitors at the Paris Exposition of the celebrated Spiegel 
once, | Meerschaum Pipes, Cigar-holders, ond Amber owe. neat 

7 " | Monograms, Portraits, etc., cut to order from this fine materia 
THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDAL, which nc no other house has or keeps for sale. é 
N.B.—All our goods are stamped, warranted to color well, and 


At the Fair of the American Institute, Oct., 1865 (being of the | satisfaction givenornosale. Iepairing, Boiling, etc., in superior 


very latest date), for General Superiority of their 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS. 
First premium received over all competition, when and wher- | 
ever exhibited. Send for Circulars. 


WAREROOMS, 141 EIGHTH STREET, New Yorx, 
Between Broadway and Fourth Avenue. 


| style. 4 
| *,* Send for Circular. 


|\We are next to Broadway, 4 and 6 John 
| Street, Up-Stairs, First Floor. 





| Advertisements of the American Bureau 
for Literary Reference. 


COLGATE’S =. VECETABLE Wanted ,—An educated man of good social address and cul- 


ture wants a position as secretary or companion or tutor to some 
A superior TOILET SOAP, prepared from refined VecrTaB.e | party who is going to travel in Europe. 
O11s, in combination with Giycertng, and especially designed ' 
for the use of LADIES and for the NURSERY. Its perfume is| A@4"¢#8 
exquisite, and its Washing properties unrivalled. For gale by all | The American Bureau for Literary Reference, 
Druggists. 132 Nassau Street, New York. 








Young Ladies, beware of the injurious 
effects of Face Powders and Washes, All such remedies close up 
the pores of the skin, and in a short time destroy the complexion. 
If you would have a fresh, healthy, and youthful appearance, use 
HBLMBOLD's EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA. Sold by all Drugzyiste. 


A ‘Clear, Smooth Skin and Beautiful Com- 
plexion follows the use of HeLMBOoLD’s CONCENTRATED EXTRACT 
SARSAPARILLA. It removes black spots, pimples, and all erup- 
tions of the skin. Sold by all Druggists, 


In the Spring Months the system naturally 
undergoes a change, and Hre_mMnonp’s Hicuty CoNncENTRATED 
EXTRACT OF SARSAPARILLA is an assistant of the greatest value. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


Helmbold’ s Extract Sar Sarsaparilla cleanses 
and renovates the blood, instils the vigor of health into the sys 
tem, and purges out the humors that make disease. Sold by all 
druggists. 





Not a few of the worst disorders that afflict 
mankind arise from corruption of the blood. He _mpop’s Ex- 
TRACT SARSAPARILLA is a remedy of the utmost value. Sold by 
all druggists. 





Those who desire brilliancy of complexion 
must purify and enrich the blood, which HELMBoLp’s CoNcEN- 
TRATED EXTRACT OF SARSAPARILLA invariably does, Ask for 
Helmbold’s. Take no other. Sold by all druggists. 


Quantity vs. Quality. Helmbold’s Extract 
SARSAPARILLA. ‘he dose is small. Those who desire a large 
quantity and large doses of medicine err. Sold by all druggists. 


Helmbold’s Concentrated Extract Sarsapa- 




















RILLA is the Great Blood Purifier. Sold by all draggists, 
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NORTH AMERICA 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE: 220 BROADWAY, Con, BARCLAY STREET, 


The Policies of this Company are secured by special deposit of 
United States securities in the Insurance Department of the 
state of New York, signed and sealed by the Superintendent, and 
their payment guaranteed by the special trust thus created. 

No other Company in the World offers such security or advan- 
tage. 

N. D. Morgan, Presipent. 
T. T. Merwin, Vice Pres’. 

J. W. Merrill, Secretary. 

Ceo. Rowland, Actuary. 

_Ovet. H.A. awutem, Fare Csszes, ADVISORY ACTUARY: 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, 
Capital, . . .« .«.« e« . 
INCORPORATED 1819. 
Ensure against Jozs aud damage by Fire and porils of InLanp 
NAVIGATION. 
Losses paid in 48 Years, . $21,371,972 57 
Assets JuLY 1, 1867. 
Cash on hand and in Bank, 
Real Estate, 
Mortgage Bonds, 
Bank Stock, ° 
U.5., State, City Stoc k, and other Public ‘Securitie 8, 


$3,000,000 


4 218,793 02 
> . Pr ‘ r 695,550 00 
1,206,400 00 
1, 951,308 86 


$4,650, 938 : 27 37 | 


Liabilities, . . e ° $577,668 46 
NEW YORK AGENCY, 62 WALL STREET, 


JAMES A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 


HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE co., 
45 WALL STREET 


JULY 1, 1867, 
$400,000 00 | 


CASIL CAPITAL, ° ° 
. . . . . ° 187,205 93 | 


SURPLUS, 





ASSETS, . - =$587,205 93 


’ 
Fire and Inland Seemsanee e iffe oe din nthe Western onl Southern 
States through the ** Underwriters’ Agency.” 


Benj. S. Walcott, President. 
1. Remsen La ane, eonnny 


THE CRUCIAL TEST 
of the value of a medicine is Time. Does experience confirm the 
claims put forth in its favor at the outset? is the grand question. 
Apply this criterion, so simple yet so searching, to 


TARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER 
APERIENT. 
How has it worn? What has been its history? 
stand to-day ? 
The preparation has been over THIRTY YEARS BEFORE 
THE WORLD. Within that time at least five hundred nostrums 
assumed to possess the like properties have appeared and disap- 


How does it 


, peared, The “limbo of things lost on earth” is probably paved 


with empirical failures. But Tarrant’s SELTZER APERIENT, 
from the year 1835 to the year 1867 inclusive, has been winning 
“golden opinions of all sorts of people,” and is now a standard 
remedy throughout the civilized portion of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. What is this preparation? It is an artificial, portable, 
economical reproduction of the finest natural alterative, purga- 
tive, and corrective on the face of the earth ; with all the valuable 
Properties of the original augmented, and all its drawbacks 
omitted. So say the Analytical Chemists, so say the Physicians, 
80 say the Public, so says time, that tries all things and gives 
prestige and permanence only to that which is good. 

Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient is a household name 
throughout the United States, British America, Tropical Amer- 
ica, and the West Indies. It is administered as a specific, and 
with success, in dyspepsia, sick headache, nervous debility, liver 
complaint, bilious remittents, bowel complaints (especially con- 
8tipation), rheumatism, gout, gravel, nausea, the complaints pe- 
culiar to the maternal sex, and all types of inflammation. 

So mild is it in its operation that it can be given with perfect 
safety to the feeblest child; and so agreeable is it to the taste, so 
refreshing to the palate, that children never refuse to take it. In 
febrile distempers it is the most grateful of all saline prepara- 
tions, and no febrifuge is so certain to allay thirst, promote per- 
spiration, and cool the blood. 


Manufactured only by 
TARRANT & CO., 


2%8 Greenwich and 100 Warren Streets, New York. 


For gale by all Druggists. 


een 





$515,886 29 |. 


THE Rounp TABLE. 


CHEAP SOAP! GOOD SOAP! 


on, 
CONCENTRATED LYE, 
TWO CENTS A POUND vor SUPERIOR HARD SOAP, 
TWELVE POUNDS OF SOFT SOAP FOR ONE CENT, 
Every Family Can Make Their Own Soap. 


ALL VARIETIES OF SOAP AS EASILY MADE 
AS A CUP OF COFFEE. 








Is a New Concentrated Lye for making Soap, just discovered in 
Greenland, in the Arctic Seas, and is composed mainly of Alum- 
inate of Soda, which, when mixed with REFUSE FAT, produces the 


Best Detersive Soap in the World. 

One Box will make 175 pounds of good Soft Soap, or its equiva- 
lent in superior Hard Soap. 

Retailed by all Druggists and Grocers in the United States, 

*,* Full recipes with each box. 

Dealers can obtain it wholesale in cases, each containing 48 
Boxes, at a liberal discount, of the Wholesale Grocers and Drug- 
gists in all the Towns and Cities of the United States, or of 


CLIFFORD PEMBERTON, Ceneral Agent, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


Diarrhoea, Bysentery, Cholera Morbus, etc. 


CERTAIN AND IMMEDIATE CURE. 





Hegeman & Co.’s (formerly called Velpeau’s) Diarrhea Remedy 
and Cholera Preventive will usually cure Diarrhwa with a single 
dose. 

Sold by Druggists generally. 

Prepared only by 


HECEMAN & CO., Druggists, 
NEw York. 





Hill’s Hair Dye. 50 Cents. Biack or Brown. 
Instantancous, Natural, Durable, the Best and Cheapest in Use. 
Quantity equals any dollar size. Depot, 95 Duane Street. Sold 
on all druggists. 





Hill’ s Avotio einen cures burns, Boils, 
| Bunions, Piles, all Skin and Ficsh Diseases. Warranted. Depot, 
95 Duane St. Sold by all drugyiste. 


Hill, the Inimitable, has resumed hair- 


cutting. Studio for the Manipulation of Hair, Whiskers, Sham- 
| pooing, and Dyeing, 15 Duane Street, 











FURNITURE. 
PRICE REDUCED 20 PER CENT. AT 
DEGRAAF & TAYLOR’S, 
87 & 89 Bowery, 65 Christie, and 130 & 132 Hester Street, N. Y. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE. 


Mahogany, Walnut, and Tulip Wood; Parlor Furniture, French 
Oil Finish ; Sideboards and Extension Tables; Spring and Hair 
Mattresses ; Cottage and Chamber Sets; Cane and Wood Seat 
Chairs. 

We keep the largest variety of any house in the Union, and 
defy competition. 

All Goods guaranteed as represented. 





FLORENCE 
REVERSIBLE FEED LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES. 


Best Family Machine in the World. 


FLORENCE S. M. CO., 
505 Broadway, New York. 








THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 
FOR FAMILY USE 
AND 
MANUFACTURING PURPOSES, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THE CELEBRATED LOCK-STITCH 
EMPIRE SEWING MACHINES. 


Best for family and manufacturing purposes. Agents wanted. 
Liberal discounts allowed. Warerooms, 616 Broadway, N. Y. 








ae , 
Comstock’s Rational Food.—Kecommendea vy| Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machines 


Prof. WM. A. HAMMOND, M.D., Prof. E. R. PEASLEE, M.D., 


(625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK) 


and many other eminent physicians. A substitute for breast | Make the “ Lock-Stitch,” and rank highest on account of the 


milk for infants, containing all its chemical elements ; a concen- 


Elasticity, Permanence, Beauty, and general desirableness of the 


trated and nutritious health- -restoring food for invalids and dys- | Stitching when done, and the wide range of their application.— 


beptics. G. W. COMSTOCK, 57 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 





Report of the American Institute. 


NATRONA REFINED SAPONIFIER!)| 
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1867. July—December. 


THE alec VOLUME. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


A SATURDAY REVIEW 
or 


Politics, Literature, 


Society, and Art. 


The new volume of THE ROUND TABLE has now commenced 
and will extend to January 1, 1868, The conduct and character of 
the journal have becn so widely approved by the public and so 
generously endorsed by the contemporary press that it is deemed 
sufficient to say that the future of THE ROUND TABLE may be 
measurably inferred from its past; with this addition, that a pro- 
gressive improvement may fairly be expected from its mercantile 
success and the exclusive devotion of its editors and proprietors 
to their fixed purpose of placing the journal at the highest attain- 
able standard of excellence. 

SCALE OF TERMS. 
. ° . . ° . . 36 00 
2years, . P ° 7 . ‘i 4 10 00 
“ © €moeniie,. - . ° 3 50 
“ “1 year, clergymen and teachers, ie Ne 4 00 
(No deduction for less than one year.) 
Five copieslyear, .  . 


One copy 1 year, 


“ “ 


+, 2250 
ADVERTISING. - 

Outside pages, 25 cents per line. 

Inside pages, 20 cents per line. 


Special contracts made and liberal discounts allowed for ex- 
tended time or space. 
Cards of detail sent on application to the office. 


TO BOOKSELLERS, NEWS-DEALERS, AND OTHERS.” 

Any respectable dealer who may send the names of Ten Sub- 
scribers, together with $50, shall have his business card, not 
exceeding twenty-five lines, inserted for three months in THE 

tO0UND TABLE without charge. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Persons who would like to subscribe for LITTELL’S LIVING 
AGE (yearly, price $8) and THE ROUND TABLE (yearly, price 
$6) can receive both publications by sending $12 to the office of 
either. 

EXCHANGES. 

Exchanges throughout the country with whom we have ar- 
ranged that they, as a condition, shall print THE ROUND TABLE 
advertisements, are respectfully reminded of the fact, invited to 
copy the present one, and to send marked numbers to this office. 

PARTICULAR NOTICE. 

Losses sometimes occur in transmitting cash by post. It is 
earnestly requested that remittances be made by checks or by 
P. O. orders made payable to THE ROUND TABLE. 

Address all communications to 


THE ROUND TABLE, 


132 Nassau Street, New York. 





THE AMERICAN BUREAU FOR LIT- : 


ERARY REFERENCE. 


Agency for Authors, Publishers, Editors, Lec- 
turers, and Lyceums, and for.all who have 
any Literary Commissions to be executed. 


The Bureau Undertakes: 


I—TO GATHER FACTS AND STATISTICS UPON ALL 
SUBJECTS, AND TO PRESENT THEM IN AN INTEL- 
LIGENT FORM, EITHER FOR LITERARY OR BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES. 

Il.—TO FURNISH PRINTERS’ ESTIMATES FOR AUTHORS, 
AND T0 SUPERVISE THE PUBLICATION OF WORKS. 

Ill.—TO RECEIVE MANUSCRIPTS, AND ENDEAVOR TO 
PROCURE THEIR PUBLICATION. 

IV.—TO FURNISH CRITICISMS TO YOUNG OR INEXPERI- 
ENCED AUTHORS ON SUCH MANUSCRIPTS AS THEY 
MAY SUBMIT TO THE BUREAU, INDICATING DE- 
FECTS, AND GIVING IMPROVING SUGGESTIONS FOR 
WRITING FOR REVIEWS OR MAGAZINES, OR PRE- 
PARING BOOKS. 


V.—TO SUPPLY TRANSLATIONS OF BOOKS AND DOCU- 

MENTS, AND TO WRITE LETTERS AND CIRCULARS 
IN VARIOUS leant COMPOSING THE SAME 
WHEN DESIRE 

VI.—TO SECURE ine FOR LYCEUMS AND EN- 
GAGEMENTS FOR LECTURERS. 

VII.—TO PROVIDE EDITORS FOR NEWSPAPERS AND AR- 
TICLES FOR DAILY OR PERIODICAL JOURNALS. 

VIII.—TO PROVIDE CORRESPONDENTS FOR NEWSPAPERS, 
ESPECIALLY FROM WASHINGTON, NEW YORK, 
PARIS, AND LONDON. 


IX.—TO SELECT OR PURCHASE BOOKS FOR PRIVATE 
PARTIES OR FOR LIBRARIES, AND TO SEARCH 
FOR RARE AND OLD EDITIONS 

aaa PROVIDE ae HAND WRITERS TO TAKE 

OWN ADDRES SERMONS, JUDGES’ CHARGES, 
ETC. EITHER BEFOREM AND, FROM PRIVATE DIC: 
TATION, OR ON PUBLIC DELIVE 
The Bureau requires a fee of One Dollar aes any Commission 
és undertaken. The subsequent charges vary in accordance with 
the actual service rendered. 





All Commissions should be addressed to 
The American Bureau for Literary Reference, 
132 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





Lecturers and Lyceums invited to put themselves in communi- 
cation with the Bureau. Charge for entering name, $1. 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


(STABLISHED 184.5. 





HOME OFFICE, [J] @ and [4] BROADWAY, New York. 


ABS ITS, . . ‘ . , Over 7,000,000, Securely Invested. 


CANH ASSETS, JANUALY 41, 1866, | , $5,018,449 O6 
rT “ JANUARY 1, 1867, ' ' ' ' 7,009,092 25 


INCOME, IN 1866, , 3,088,804 47 


5,188 NEW POLICIES GRANTED IN 1865, INSURING 16,32 4,888 OOo . 
200 " “ 4 je00, ,; ,; 22,734,308 OO 


ye POLICIES ARH GRANTED IN FAVOR OF THE WIFK, AND, IN| CASE OF HER DEATH PREVIOUS TO THAT on 
HER HUSBAND, ARR MADE PAYABLE TO HER CHILDREN, — THESE POLICINS ARK ABSOLUTELY shUURKD TO TUR Wien 
AND CHILDREN, AND ARK FRER FROM THR CLAIMS OF CREDITORS BY SPECIAL ENACTMENT OF VI LEGISLATURE oF 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 4) 

This Company has paid to the Widows and Orphans of its Members over Pour Mitttons of Dontans, and to them 
(the assured), while living, over Timms Mintions ov DoLtans as return Premiums or Dividends, 

Being a purely Murua, Company, no part of its Funds are diverted from its Members to pay Stockholders for use of 
Capital, ete. 

A careful and judicious selection of lives has resulted in a mortality among its Members proportionately less than that 
of any other Life Insurance Company in America, The security it offers is an amount of Assets reaching Suven MILLions 
or Dotiars, Janypry, 1867, 

Its Trustees"are men of undoubted standing, and its Funds are invested with strict regard to security, 

2p? o 5 

Its Annual Dividends for 1865, 1866, and 1867 were 50 per cent, each year, 

, ’ ) 

Suicide does not cause a forfeiture of the Policy, that being considered an evidence of insanity, and insanity the result 
of diseuse. 

THIS COMPANY ORIGINATED AND INTRODUCED THE NEW FEATURE KNOWN AS 


THE NON-FORFEITURE PLAN, 


which is rapidly superseding the system of life-long payments, and has revolutionized the system of Life Insurance in the 
United States, and which has since been adopted by all Life Companies; thus attesting the force of public opinion in favor 
of a system so favorable to policy-holders as that established by the NEW YORK LIFE for the benefit of its Members. It 
has received the unqualified approval of the best business men of the land, large numbers of whom have taken our policies 
under it simply as an investment. ° 

By the Table on which this class of Policies is based, a person incurs no risk in taking out a policy. Insuring to-day 
for $10,000, if he dies to-morrow the $10,000 immediately becomes a claim; and if he lives ten years, and makes ten annual 
payments, his Policy is paid up—nothing more to pay, and still his Dividends continue. 


A PARTY, BY THIS TABLE, 


CANNOT FORFEIT ANY PART OF WHAT HAS BEEN PAID IN. 


Thus, if one insuring by this plan for $10,000 discontinues after the second year, he is entitled to A PAID-UP 
POLICY, according to the number of years paid in, viz.: 


Second year, two-tenths of $10,000 (amount insured), amounting to $2,000, with dividend on same for life. 


Third year, three-tenths of “ “ 3,000, “ “ “ 
Fourth year, four-tenths of “ es s 4,000, “ “ « 
Fifth year, five-tenths of Sy Fe 5,000, “ “ “ 


And so on until the tenth annual payment, WHEN ALL IS PAID, AND DIVIDENDS STILL CONTINUE DURING TIE LIFETIME OF 
THE ASSURED. 
Tus FEATURE, AMONG OTHERS, IAS GIVEN TO THIS CoMPANY A SUCCESS UNPARALLELED IN THE 1Istory oF Lire Insurance. 
Medical Examiners are in attendance at the Office daily, and circulars, blank forms of application, ete., obtained free of 
charge on application at the Home Office or at any of its Agencies throughout the United States. Parties desirous of 


acting as Agents, or of being connected with the Company as Members, will please apply to the ome Office, either per 
sonally or by letter. ’ 





TRUSTEES. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, President of the New York Life Insurance. ROBERT B. COLLINS (Cottins & Brotier, Stationers), 106 Leonard 
JOHN E. WILLIAMS, President of the Metropolitan Bank. Street. 
JOHN M. NIXON (Doremus & Nixon, Dry Goods), 45 Warren Street. WILLIAM BARTON (Wm. Barton & Son), 33 Wall Street. 
DAVID DOWS (Davin Dows & Co., Flour Merchants), 20 South Street. WM. A. BOOTH (Bootn & EpGAanr), 95 Front Street. 
ISAAC C, KENDALL, Union Buildings, corner of William and Pine Streets. GEORGE A. OSGOOD, Banker, 35 Broad Street. 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, (late Darer, MinLER & Co., Grocers). HENRY BOWERS (Bowers, BeeckMAN & Braprorp, Jr., Dry Goods), 59 
HENRY K. BOGERT (Bogert & KNEELAND), 49 William Street. Leonard Street. 
JOHN L. ROGERS (late WyeTn, Roorrs & Co., Importers), 54 William Street. CHARLES L, ANTHONY (Antirony & HALL, Dry Goods), 66 Leonard Street. 
JOHN MAIRS (Merchant), 20 South Street. SANFORD COBB, President Eagle Fire Insurance Co., 71 Wall Street. 
DUDLEY B, FULLER (funier, Lorp & Co., Iron), 189 Greenwich Street. EDWARD MARTIN, Provision House, 400 West Twelfth Street. 
WM. H. APPLETON (ArrLetTon & Co.,, Publishers), 448 and 445 Broadway. EDWIN HOYT (Hoyt, Spragun & Co., Dry Goods), 56 Park Place. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, Actuary. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 





Printed for Tnx Rouxp TABLE AssoctATION by Joun A, Gray & Green, 16 and 18 Jacob Street ; and published at the office, 132 Nassau Street, Saturday, August 24, 1867. 
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